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ON THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 
big migration of various species 
of birds, at particular seasons, 
has attracted the notice of the learned 
and curious in almost every age; 
that the antients observed the same 
is evident from the words of the 
prophet Jeremiah, who says, ‘the 
stork, in the Heaven knoweth her 
appointed times, and the turtle, and 
the crane, and the swallow, observe 
the time of their coming.” From 
these words of the prophet it is plain 
that several kinds of birds were ob- 
served to migrate in that country, 
although from the temperature of its 
climate they might be supposed to 
have had less need to change their 
habitation than those here. Rouseet- 
ing the appearance and disappearance 
of some birds here, all accounts 
hitherto published clash very much; 
indeed it is a subject very difficult 
to investigate, as the birds which 
visit us have different incentives, 
some coming as it were only to 
breed, and rear‘ their young, while 


others seem by peculiar instinct, to’ 


come merely for food, I have en- 
deavoured for several years past to 
pes something new on this bead, 
y observing as minutely as possible 
their disappearance and coming; 
hoping to add some authentic inior- 
mation respecting their natural his- 
tory, but as aah have been rather 
Unsuccessful, being only able to ob- 
serve the time of their coming, &c. 
Without finding myself justified in 
Making any additional observations of 
Cousequence. As my attention was 
Chielly directed to the common 


birds, which visit us late in spring,. 

or early in summer, | shall mention 

the earliest and latest times | saw or 

beard them during my observation ; 
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also the remarks of several eminent 
persons who have written on this 
subject; and shall now begin with 


the cuckoo: concerning this bird, 
little has been sal by the 
naturalist, and that little not satis- 


factory, some asserting that they imie 
grate, and others that they do pot, 
but creep into old hollow trees &c. 
lying in a torpid state the rest of 
the year: and that they are a species of 
hawk whose pipe is mellowed by 
sucking the eggs of other birds, 
Respecting its torpidity of ten months, 
1 shall make no comment as it is 
so very unreasonable; the opinion 
of its being a species of hawk, scems 
founded on the shape of the bird, 
and their living by rapine, disappear- 
ing as soon as the other birds cease 
to lay egg»; this is generally a fact, 
but whether they are 
‘* An annual guest in other lands,’?’ 


or not, | cannot determine, Of their 
manner of breeding, accouuts are al- 
so contradictory, it is said, and com- 
monly believed, that they build no 
nest, laying their egg in the nest of 
another bird, which adopts it as her 
own; this bird is said to be that 
which is usually known by the name 
of the meoss-cheeper : r. Jenner 
says, they commouly lay their egg 
in the nest of the hedge sparrow. 
la the Londen monthiy magazine 
for 1800, a correspondent says, ** that 
he found that season a cuckoo’s nest 
on the ground, with one egg, and 
on his examining it afterwards another 
egg, that he watched every day for 
upwards of a fortnight, and always 
found a cuckoo on the eggs. At 
length two young ones were produced 
with a dark lead-coloured down, 
which he saw the parents feed every 
day for more than a week, wheo 
both old and young disappeared, 
Dod 
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though the Jaiter were not half 
fiedged.* A few years ago ij saw 
2.young bird supposed to be a young 
cuckoo, it was near the size of a 
young magpie, and of a dity gray 
colour, of an orange cast about the 
mouth, it eat greedily, of almost 
any thing, and lived several days; 
whether it was really a young cuckoo 
or not | cannot determine, but its 
chirp and appearance differed from 
all others I ever saw: the earliest | 
have seen any of these birds was April 
25; latest, lens 29. Concerning the 
swallows, accounts are still more con- 
tradictory ; in Sweden, Denmark, and 
other northern countrics’ they are 
said to remain under water during 
winter, but that is certainly not the 
case here ; Mr. Pennant supposes they 
mostly remain inthe country, under 
ground, and mentions that in a cliff 
near Whitby, Yorkshire, on digging 
out a fox, whole bushels of swallows 
were found in a torpid state. A per- 
son of veracity also informs me of a 
similar case in the county of Antrim. 
Though I. believe both these accounts 
coming from such a _ respectabie 
source, | do not conceive it to be 
general with them to lay themselves 
up like insects, &c. (perhaps they 
were both of a particular species) as 
many proofs are that they geverally 
leave the country} ; swifts aud martins 
retiring early in autumn, and the 
common swallow about the latier end 
of September. On the evening of 
the 28th September, last year, | 
observed a great number of swailows 
flying backwards and forwards, 
screaming in ‘ait Unusual manner, 
which 1 suppose was a signal to 
coliect their bedy, as next day 
not one was to be seen; myriads of 
the swallow kind are often seen tra- 
versing the straits of Gibralter, 
from north to south, and from south 
to north, according to the season, 
also various sorts of hawks and kites ; 





* As thisis the only account I have 
seen of the cuckoos rearing their young, 
1 weald be glad if any of your cor- 
respondents could furnish any thing to 
elucidate the subject, 

+ Mr. Laskey, of Exeter, mentions 
seeing them setting off in vast numbers, 
stecring a 3.E. eourse, 





they are said to keep as little as 
possible abote the ocean, flying over 
the land: the following are the earliest 
and latest periods I observed them. 


April 17, Guemenertins oo: +i dept 
15, White ramped martin . . . 4, 

23, Land rail first heard, . . . Aug. 10, 

25, Cuckoo firstheard, . . « . June 29, 

May 12, Swift, .. «6 « « « « Sept. 2 
ihe iand-rail, or corn-crake, js 
also said to migrate, which is some- 
what more remarkable than of any 
of the former, it being a bird very 
unwilling to fly, and seemingly not 
well accommodated for long flights; 
they are said to retire to Spain, 
having been often caught lighting on 
ships in the channel and bay of Bis- 
cay; they commonly visit us about 
the Leginning of May, the earliest [ 
have heard them call was April 23, 
and latest August 10; I have however 
known them caught in fieids about 
the roots of hedges several weeks 
after. I shall now conclude these re. 
marks and extracts, hoping that some 
more successful observer will com- 
municate his remarks on this 
subject. S.M.S. 


C. Fergus, 
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A DIALOGUE ON TASTE. 

Y dear Charles, how 
do you do? I have 
been seeking you. Where have you 
been? 

Charles. I have just been paying 
a visit to Mrs. M. We had 4 most 
extraordinary dispute on the subject 
of taste, and we differed most com. 
pletely. 

Henry. How was that, Charles? 

Charles. You know I have great 
pretensions to a taste in horses, and 
i was telling her that I had just 
given a very largesum of money for 
a very fine hunter. 

Henry. And 1 suppose she con- 
demned your extravagance. : 

Charles. She did, and laughed at 
what she called my folly. 

Henry. \ de not wonder at it— 
How could a man of taste spend all 
his money on horses ? 

Charles. Why, Henry, I might as 
well ask you, be a man of taste 


could pay a thousand pounds, as you 


Henry. 
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did a few days ago, for part of the foot 
of a statue of Alcibiades’ dog? or 
rather for what they toid you was so; 
though | suppose it is very uncer- 
tain- 

Henry. Uncertain! it is a most 
undoubted fact. 

Charles. How do you know it? 

Henry. By the elegance of the 
design; by the spirit of the execu- 
tion; nothing equal to it was ever 
produced by the moderns. I. was 
very, fortunate in getting so gooa a 
bargain; 1 would have given two 
thousand pounds rather than have 
missed it. 

Charles.. Well, weil, Henry, you 
spend your money in antiquities, | 
spend mine in horses: and we both 
show our taste by doing so, no 
doubt, 

Henry. But Charles, do you tell 
how Mrs. M— shows her taste and 
spends her money? [| should like to 
hear an account of her jewels. 

Charles. Jewels! 1 do not believe 
she has any in the world, except her 


| Jovely childien; which are jewels ja- 


deed. 

Henry. Then I suppose she spends 
a great deal at the card table. 

Charles. 1 never could account for 
it, but sure f am, she never silts 
down to a cardtable. You never 
could guess how she spends her mo- 
ney. 

Henry. Do, tell me. 

Charles. Some oiher time, I will 
explain the whole of itto you, At 
present | must go to see a beautiful 
curricle and a pair of horses, that 
are to be sold by auction; | ain 
afraid 1 shall miss them. Good 
morning. 
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STANLEY AND MORLAND....A TALE. 
HAVE often wondered that so 
noble a feeling as gratitude, and 
so natural to all degrees of peuple 
is so short-lived, however strongly 
it is felt at first... It is a virtue we 


have from nature, and is felt b 
every heart which is not made cal- 
lous by viee, but it is of little use 
to us, if mot properly directed by 
teflection. Hence we see the poorer 
classes of the people who are quite - 
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overpowered with gratitude at the 
tirst donation, become less and less 
obliged at every lime they are served, 
till ultimately they look no longer 
upon it as an obligation, but as a 
right. Some. sick people who trom 
being continually attended during a long 
illness, far from being thankful for the at- 
tentions of their friends, grow cross and 
peevish to those who have bad so much 
auxiety about them, Hence children 
too frequently show so little regard 
to their pareuts; and the world, in 
general, show so little to their Cre. 
ator, although we all know that every 
blessing we enjoy comes from him, 

Staniey and Morland were school- 
fellows. Stanley was much older than 
Morland, and had protected him froin 
the rudeness of other boys; this 
more than congeniality of sentiment 
was the beginning of their friendship ; 
disparity of age uufitted them to be 
otherwise intimate. 

They left school and almost forgot 
each other, when Stanley heard by 
accideut that Morland’s estate was to 
be suld to answer the debts of a 
banker to whom he had lent his 
name. The benevolent heart of Stan- 
Jey felt as keenly for his young friend: 
as if it were himself that . suffered, 
and without a moment's reflection, he 
wrote to Morland, requesting him to 
come and live in his tamily till some 
more agreeable situation offered. — 
Morland could not bear the thoughts 
of being a hurden to his friend, and 
did not without much persuasion con- 
sent: at length he came, and found 
every thing to his satisfaction, a kind 
friend, a bappy family, and a heart 
welcome tron all; his heart was ful) 
ot gratitude. Stanley did every thing 
to make the obligation light to his 
visitor, and took every trouble to 
look out for a situation for bim. 

Years rolled on and Muiland be- 
gan lars tu feel at home ; he became 
more indifferent about getting an em- 
ployment; he felt himself happy ;— 
his independent spirit was almost ex- 
tinguished, he was gradually forgettin 
the donor. He had already r ded 
eight years with Stavley, when 
vantageous situation offered for a 
young man of respectability. Idleness 
had become agreeable to Morland, and 
the springs of action in Lis mind had 
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Jost their elasticity; he had no des're 
to be useful; being so long without 
any object in view but his own gra- 
tification, he wow cared for nothing 
else. He was unused to reflection, 
and was only actuated by the feelings 
of the moment. ‘Lhe first efferves- 
cence of gratitude had long since 
subsided, and he received the intelli- 
gence of changing his place of abode, 
with a forced politeness, though ob- 
viously with ill-humour and discon- 
tent; his friend now perceived that 
he had acted imprudently by induc- 
ing Morland to spend the prime of 
his life in idleness, and perceiving his 
sentiments by his looks, encouraged 
him to employ his present time in 
making up for so much leisure — 
They parted but not cordially ; ne- 
cessity inade Morland exert himself, 
and it was long before he out-grew the 
bad habits he hadacquired. His friend 
was soon forgotten ‘The advice 
Stanley had given Morland at the 
Jast parting more than counterbalanced 
the years of satisfaction he had pass- 
ed. Had Morland possessed a sc snder 
judgment, and given himself time to 
reflect, he would not bave felt such 
lively feelings of gratitude at first; 
he would perceive his friend’s bene- 
volent heart was gratified by treating 
him kindly, and he would have en- 
deavoured to be useful to his bene- 
factor while he resided with him, and 
have used every exertion to get into 
some employment however tnfling, 
as much tor the sake of making him- 
self an useful member of the com- 
inunity, as of becoming independent ; 
not to lessen his debt of gratitude 
to his friend, but to be beiter satis- 
fied with himself. | Z. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF WAR....A DIALOGUE. 
S i was riding along the high-road 
a few days ago with a newspa- 
per in my hand, reading the glorious 
explois of some of our great 
men, | overtook a girl with a child 
on her back, hardly able to walk ; 
the following dialogue took place.— 
Gentleman, Wheie are you going 
my good girl, you seem sadly tired ? 
Girl. 1 am going to the County 
Tyroue, sir. 





(June. 


Gentleman. 
baie ? 

Girl. He is gone to Spain, and [| 
have not a farthing to support my- 
self and poor child that ts now cry. 
ing on my back with hunger; and 
what is worse, | am sure IL shail 
never see my husband again, for 
there is such cread'ul udings in the 
newspaper. The ariny have suffered 
the greatest distress in Spain (tears 
ran down her cheeks as she spoke.) 

| gave her a trifle and rode on, 
and began to read, but the news 
which had before appeared so glorieus, 
now filled me with horror. | thought 
of the many poor creatures left wi- 
dows and orphans inerely to gratify 

the unfeeling cravings of ambition. 
M, 


Where is your hus- 


S — __ __ 
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ON MEDIOCRITY, 

AM particulariy fond of seeing 

mediocrity well applied. By me- 
diocrity, | mean a person who _ pos- 
sesses moderate tulents and moderate 
fortune, contributing moderately to 
his happiness. His talents must nei- 
ther be wasted in idleness, nor ex- 
travagantly lavished by affecting to 
show more genius than he really 
possesses. In the one case he is 
generally reputed stupid and really 
becomes so; in the other he renders 
himself ridiculous after a short fiou- 
rish. But if all is managed well, a 
man with a tolerable understanding 
may gain a good stock of wisdom, 
oat be a reasonable, instructive com- 
panion With a moderate taste, well 
directed under the guidance of that 
understanding, he will feel real plea- 
sure himself, and afford pleasure to 
others. 

With moderate wealth he can be- 
nefit the poor, and render his house- 
hold comfortable; by indulging no 
immodera’e expectations and hopes, 
the occurrences of life will make 
him moderately happy. A man, thus 
directed by reason, will possess far 
more happiness, than the man whose 
mind is more richly furnished, and 
who has more wealth, but who ma- 
nages badly. Is it not a more pleasing 
sight to see a small, plain house, kept 
neat, than a large, highly ornam 
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mansion running to ruin? The con- 
sideration of well managed mediocri- 
ty makes us perceive that it is in 
the power of all to be sufficiently 
wise, agreeable and useful. The same 
reasoning may be applied to personal 
beauty, which is not long engaging 
except it be accompanied by a good, 
pleasing countenance, Our feelings 
also ought to be well regulated; 
unless they are so, we can be of no 
more advantage to our friends, than 
if we were unfeeling. Even moder- 
ate talents are not necessary to render 
us amiable or useful. ff, hike Sir 
Hugh Tyrold, in Miss Burney’s ex- 
cellent novel of ‘ Camilla,” the heart 
be full of goodness and kindness the 
head may be void, and thus goodness 
unbounded by reason, may be hurt- 
ful to our friends. 

Let us be highly gifted, or mo- 
derately gifted, we must make the 
best use of our talents, if we expect 
tu be durably useful. A man of the 
largest fortune may, by extravagance, 
become a beggar, and a man of the 
Hnest talents act unbecoming the dig- 
nity of a philosopher. k. 

———= 
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AN ESSAY ON READING, ADDRESSED TO 
THE LADIES, 

LTHOUGH books make one 

of the chief means of acquiring 
knowledge, yet knowledge is seldom 
acquired by them in the degree that 
it ought to be. | impute this failure 
equaliy to the choice of books, and 
the manuer of usng them. = It re. 
quires no litte judgment to select 
our studies, and uv little Sndustry to 
profit by them. Young ladies ougat 
to be particularly careful in choosing 
the subjects of their reading; they 
have much leisure for reading, and 
on that account books have a great 
share in their meditations, and strongly 
influence their characters. Many 
roung ladies, | must acknowledge, 
have such a strong reliance on their 
personal charms, that they think it 
useless to take much pats for the 
embellishment of their minds; to 
such persons I have little to say, the 
brightness of their eyes, and the e- 
Jegance of their complexion may 
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inflict a few slight wounds, but the 
dullaess of their understandings, and 
the poverty of their conversation will 
cure theia speedily, except the lovers 
are only a fs degrees removed from 
idiots. L shall therefore address my- 
selt to those ladies who are sensible 
of the importance of learning, and 
who think that the brightest personal 
charms may receive additivnal lustre 
from the improvement of the mind, 
the attainment of useful Knowledye, 
and the command of elegant lan- 
gua e. 

‘The first regulation of a lady’s li- 
brary ought to be the ex«lusion of 
novels and remances. Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Waketield,” Johnson’s 
** Rasellas,” ** Don Quixotte,” “ The 
Adventures of ‘Telemachus,” and a 
few others may remain. ‘| he generali- 
ty of novels are as contemptible in 
a literary point of view, as hurtful 
in a moral one; the ideas they con- 
tain are mostly far f tched, the ex- 
pressions ridiculous, and the language 
such as can excite nothing but con- 
tempt. Novels vecasion a dreadful 
Joss of time, they spoil the taste of 
their readers, they unbend the mind 
in the most unfavourable manner, and 
too often. hurt the morals. ‘Ibe man- 
ner in which they attempt sublimity, 
pathos, or elegance is a fine specimen 
of the buplesque style ; their elegance 
is affected, their pathos laugiuble, and 
their sublimity bonbast. 

There are books enough that are 
well worthy our perusal without en- 
giging in the endiess round of novel 
reading. | call it au endless round, 
because it is a ‘‘ifever ending, “still 
begiuning” task, and on account of 
the sameness of language, ideas, and 
adventures, which pervades them 
all, the movel-reader 1s engaged in a 
perpetual round of nonsense. 

A taste not vitiated by this species 
of reading, would not only find more 
advantage, but more pleasure in books 
of history, biography, geography, and 
travels. A selection ot such works, 
with due intermixture of scientific 
inoral aud poetical books, would by 
proper reading, produce a very dit- 
ferent eifect than what we dai y see 
ou the generality of readers, 

L. 
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OF THE EMPHYSALGIA, OR GENTB&EL- 

ACHE.* 

PPMAE ancients bad certain maladies 

among them which now no louger 
make tieir appearance, and many 
have sprung up among us of which 
they had no idea. New diseases seem 
to arise with new generations, with 
them to increase and run their course, 
wll at Jast they become extinct, ei- 
ther through the coustant attention of 
inedical skill, or from having exhausted 
their malignity on ali the matter that 
could receive thei. 

Diseases also assume new forms, 
and symptoms now appe.r so dilfer- 
ent from what they dil of old, that 
were we not extremely careful in 
observing every circumstance, the 
greatest mistakes would ensue. 

In an extensive practice I have 
frequently had the most convincing 
proofs of the truth of the above ob- 
servations in many instances, but in 
none more evidently than in that of 
the disorder of which | now lay some 
account before the public. 

luis malady, though very malig- 
nant, lus not as yet Leen treated of 
by any medical pen, the task there- 
fure of finding it a proper denomi- 
nation devolves on me; many have 
preseated themselves, butsof all I 
most prefer that of Empiiysalgia or 
Genteel.ache. 

The emphysalgia assumes different 
forms according to the age, and par- 
ticularly the séx ‘of the afflicted ; it 
also exhibits particular symptoms ac- 
cording to the season of ta@ year, 
all of which shall be voted in their 
proper piace, some appearances are 
however universal, and those I shall 
take notice of in the first place. 

Che disease generally commences 
with an elevation of the sternum, a 
sweiliag or pulling up of the thorax 
or breast (whence its name is taken) 
and a proportional depression of the 
abdomen or belly; and hence the 


—————_Ter 





Quan 

* To's paper ouce before appeared in 
an ephemeral publication, and is now in- 
serted in the B.M.M. by desire of the 
author, being more proper for this work, 
than fur that ia which it was first pla- 


ced. 


Of the Emphysalgia, or Genteel-ache. 
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old proverb of ‘‘high breast and 
empty stomach,” seeins to have de. 
rived its origin, ‘There is sometimes 
ajso observed an e!evatio palpebri, or 
raising of the eye brow, but this js 
not always the case. This new are 
rangement of the viscera, or internal 
of the body, produces a constrained 
breathing, dyspneia, which occasions 
a determination of the blood towards 
the head, the veins of the neck be- 
come swelled, and the fine ramifica- 
tions of the eye appear turgid; and 
hence the oculus sanguineus, or crim- 
son eye, which is always a symp. 
tom of advanced disorder. 

The afilicted now grow restless, and 
expericnce a propensity to herd with 
those who have the same disorder— 
it is geverally in vain to attempt to 
restrain them in this; though the 
disorder always increases from com- 
munication, and a very malignant 
syinptom, the mimesis, or desire of 
imitating whatever the others do, is 
universally the consequence. 

The next stage of the disease is 
attended with a loathing of all those 
who are not disordered: this symp- 
tom is sometimes very violent; on 
a person in health, approaching one 
of those who is ill, you instantly see 
marks of aversion, and an exhibition 
of all the bad appearances of the 
disorder—first, the elevatio palpebri, 
is manifest; next, the corrugatio na- 
si, or curling of the nose ensues ,— 
lastly, a violent effort to escape, at 
least to another part of the room, 

After this, a tetanus generally comes 
on; the muscles of the back grow 
very stiff, and those of the neck 
acquire an intense rigidity, particu- 
larly in the male sex. 

As the disorder advances the me- 
mory becomes sensibly unpaired; the 
poor sufferers forget their former ac- 
quaintance, and will not show the 
least signs of recollection of them, 
unless they are equally sick as them- 
seives, when they are always instantly 
recognized. 

‘The eye is generally affected in 
this complaint, aud the sight suffers 
a strange change: all people appear 
of a much smaller size to the pa- 
tients than they really are; and they 
sometimes fancy they could stride 
ever them, as Gulliver thought he 
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could over the sailors when he re- 
turned from Brobdignag, 

A species of derangement always 

closes tue disorder, of the same kind 
as that which makes lunatics fancy 
themselves kings, queens, or emperors. 
The patients generally think them- 
selves at least the greatest persons of 
their own families, if not of the 
neighbourhood; and will always act 
accordingly; giving their orders a- 
round with ali the airs of nobility ; 
and frequently their very parents 
do not escape from imperious com- 
mands. 
‘In the summer a particular symp- 
tom generaily comes on; this 1s the 
hydromania, or passion for getting near 
water, particularly of the sea: under 
its influence the patients become quite 
outrageous if not sutfered to depart, 
when they instantly set off to what- 
ever shore is most frequented by those 
in the same complaint, plunge into 
the waves, and are immediateiy 
calined. 

In the winter the polimania, or 
desire of living in a great city, at- 
tacks most patients; in this, nearly 
the same effects are produced as in 
the hydromania; and im like manner 
they always experience ease on being 
gratified. 

The patients are in general harm- 
less, so that there is no necessity to 
confine them. 1 have not observed 
that the digestion is nuch affected by 
the complaint. <A joss of appetite 
however, frequentiy accompanies it, 
and the pulse is always high. 

This 1s the general course of the 
disease in most patients of both sexes: 
but there are besides very marked 
differences in its effects on each sex 
in particular, 

In the male it is attended with a 
strong sensation of cold in the ex- 
tremities of the legs and feet, and 
particularly in the neck. ‘his he 
strives to remedy by excessive cloth- 
ing, covering his legs with long cloth 
breeches to his heels, and putting 
over them enormous boots: while 
he endeavours to warm his chilly 
throat with immense folds of muslin: 
the cold sometimes proceeds into tlie 
chin, which in this case he endea- 
Yours to cover also; i have known 
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one patient in whom it extended up 
to his very nose, and who Constantly 
covered his throat, chin, and mouth 
with a great quantity of the same 
Indian fabric, tirther fortified with a 
piece of quilted silk, stated with 
cotton. Country patients are also 
very liable to the hippomania and 
cynomania, of pussion ior horses and 
dogs, both very inveterate syinptoms 
aud hard to be removed. ° 

tu the female on the contrary, a 
sensation of violent Téat is at present 
the most apparent symptom: not- 
withstanding all the eider ladies of @ 
family can do to prevent it, a young 
female aifllicted with this complaint, 
even in the midst of winter, finds 
the internal heat so insufferable, that 
she throws olf every article of cloth- 
ing the law will permit (which pro- 
hibits people from appearmg entirely 
naked in this country.) ‘Tne breast 
is particularly alfected with this sen- 
sation, and this part no remonstrance 
can induce her to put any covering 
on whatsoever, particularly when she 
is in company with those equally il, 
at which times | have always ob- 
served the disorder is most violent, 
An oid lady has assured me, that 
her daughter, who has been long 
sick, more than once practised going 
entirely naked in her own apartment ; 
and that there have been many rea- 
sons to believe that some, tn the last 
Stage of the complaint, have it in 
contemplation to appear in public, in 
the same trim. 

| have been informed by an an- 
cient medical friend, that when he 
began practice, the symptoms of the 
disorder were very different; that 
though the ladies then experienced 
the same heat in the breast, yet that 
it was contined to that part, and on 
the contrary other parts of the body 
seemed to suffer great cold, particu- 
larly the lower regions, which they 
then covered with great masses of 
clothing; that a species of a inor- 
bid sensibility and soreness of tie 
hips, was very universal, and that 
they wore a kind of apparatis over 
them that @xtended to a great dis. 
tance all around, to prevent any thing 
from touching them, aud to keep 
their clothes trom rubbing oa the 
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tender place: he also informed me 
that the complaint was of a much 
more malignant vature in his tine 
ii this sex; that it wes attended 
with a loss of appetite, great devility, 
and trequent faiting fits, and that 
many aluosc lost the use of their 
linbs and never walked unless across 
a room, and then supported by one 
or two gentlemen ; aud that in the 
male scx, @ great heat was then 
predominant al over the body, in 
consequence of which, men wore 
their coats aud hats extremely small, 
their breeches very short, and the 
thinest stockings they could procure, 
and their waistcoats open to the last 
buttou to keep the breast and abdo- 
men cool; all which circumstances 
made me of opinion that the com. 
piaint is something of an agueish na- 
ture, and has is hot and cold fits 
alternately, though at much longer 
intervals, and for a greater continuance 
than any other disorder of this hind, 
with which we are as yet acquaint- 
ed, 

The .symtomatology having been 
thus given at length, together with 
the diagnosis and prognosis of the 
disorder, we should now proceed to 
the ratio medendi, or cure; but being 
always of Opinion that this ts better 
conveyed by justances, than positive 
precept, I shall give the cases of a male 


and female patient whom 1 lately 
attended : 
Case of Owen Clodpole. 
June 14; +809....My neighbour, 


farmer Clodpole came for me to visit 
his son, who, he said was very far gone 
inthe complaint. | found the young 
man very ill, indeed: the elevatio 
sternt was very apparent, together 
with the oculus sanguineus, the Joatbing 
of those tree from the disorder and 
the love of those afflicted with it. 
‘The mimesis was also quite connrined, 
and he already had approached that 
state of the disorder in wiich tie 
imagination is affected, and the pa. 
tients fancy themselves of superior 
quality : Le had moreover, frequent 
attacks of the cynomania and hyppo- 
mania, and the hydromania too had 
already made its appearance ; his ex- 
tremities were quite chilled, bis legs 
were folded in thick pantaigons, which 
were again covered with enormous 
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boots, and an immense roll of muslin 
(apparently) enveloped his ueck, chin, 
aud mouth, up to his nose. [he te. 
tanus or rigidity of muscle was very 
violent in lus back and neck; alto. 
ether forining a mas of symptoms 

had seldom witnessed in so young 
a patient at once, for he was then 
but 18. | immediately ordered him 
a course of stimulant medicines to 
remove the want of irritability, or 
tendency to paralysis, in the system, 
{ desired that ali the infected part 
of his clothmg might be taken away 
and carefully locked up from him, 
particularly the boots and neck- stuffing ; 
aad that wis back might be well 
rubbed night and morning, to relieve 
the tetanus: L also recommended the 
fariner to put his son to some kind 
of work without delay, which ! had 
often found of great service where 
the imagination began to be affected, 
1, four days after, | called again, and 
to my great surprize, found the young 
man holding the plough in one of 
his father’s feids, and to all appear. 
ance quite recovered. ‘The old far. 
mer came immediately to thank me 
for the wonderful cure; and told me 
that the son greatly resisting all [ 
had ordered, they were obliged to 
wait till he was asleep, to remove 
the infected clothing; that he tiva 
persisted obstinately to lie in bed, 


and would wear no other, and po. 


sitively refused to do any work ; and 
that therefore, as I had desired his 
back might be well rubbed to re- 
move the stiffness, he thought the 
best instrument would be his horse- 
whip, which was administered as he 
said pretty tightishly, and with the 
desired effect. It was to this last 
alteration by the farmer, in the mode 
of the prescription, that the sudden- 
ness of the cure, no doubt, is to be 
attributed. Dismissed cured. 

Case of Miss Arabella Apeine. 

‘lhe next remarkable case to which 
I was called in, was that of Miss 
Arabella Apeine, aged 19, one of 
the daughters of a worthy widow lady, 
about a mile from the farmer’s, and 
the favourite. It was now the mid- 
die of winter, and the frost had set 
in rather severe, nevertheless I found 
Miss without any clothing but a thin 
muslin dress; ber mother assured me 
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she had a petticoat too, but this ap- 


peared rather doubtful, and | really 
believe she had no shift on, having 
discovered no sign of one, after the 
most exact examination decency would 
permit; her breast was also entirel 

pare. She was severely afilicted wit 

the horror of the well, and the love 
of the ill of this disorder. ‘lhe mi- 
mesis Was very strong; her memory 
too nad suffered much, having lost 
all recollection of several misses in 
the neighbourhood, with whom she 
had once been very intimate. Her 
imagination was greatly affected ; she 
seemed to think every one in the 
house her servants, and ordered her 
sisters and her mother on her errands 
at a strange rate. She had a severe 
hydromania in the last summer, and 
the polymania had now attacked her 
very violently, and was every day 
gaining ground, “Her eye had also 
got the change before mentioned, as 
t was evident most who came near 
her seemed to her only pigmies — 
When | came into the room, | ap- 
peared so very little to her, that it 
was some time before she noticed 
me, but when she did, she had so 
strong a fit of the eleyatio palpebri, 
and the corrugatio nasi, that | thought 
it best to retire: on consideration, | 
judged it more prudent to alter my 
dress a little to her fancy; 1 there- 
fore sent to borrow young Clodpole’s 
reat boots, and cravat from the 
armer; { put them on, and was 
then received most graciously, I 
soon found out the whole extent of 
the complaint after a little conversa. 
tion with Miss and her mother, and 
discovered she bad been infected, with 
inany ohters, by a young lady from 


Dublin, about ten months before, and . 


that all the before mentioned symp- 
toms had gradually appeared after- 
wards, , ; 

[ put her immediately under a 
cooling regimen, and course of phy- 
sic, and in order to restore ber ima- 
ination, devised the following plan: 

¢ first night she went to a lazaret- 
to, or meeting of the sick, happened 
to be very snowy: it was. so COn- 
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trived on her return that she should 
be kept under the snow, until she 
was entirely chilled; she was then 
put to bed, and ber dress, if such 
it could be called, taken way, and @ 
proper one left in its place; great 
part of the bed clothes were also 
removed, and she was kept se- 
veral days in a room without any 
fire; by this means the heat was so 
abated, that she gradually got over 
all dislike to her new clothes, and 
on the fourth day put them on with 
great alacrity, ‘She was then ordered 
some plain work to do, and on her 
refusal, had no breakfast given her 
till she complied ; her sisters were 
strictly charged not to obey any of 
her commands, and to return po an. 
swer when he spoke imperiouslys all 
these methods had very elfects, 
but I juwiged it best, in order to 
complete the cure, to send her to a 
distant parc of the country to her 
aunt, whose husband bad a_ cotton 
manufactory, in the superintendance of 
which this worthy lady and three ver 
amiable and good daughters assisted 
him; here at a distance from ail 
afflicted with the complaint, and io 
the society of those in full health, 
Miss Apeine speedily lost all traces 
of the disorder, and soon after re- 
turned hoine quite well ; upon which 
a gentleman who had a great affec- 
tion for her, renewed. his addresses,, 
which her illness had suspended, and 
she is now his wife and the mother 
ot a lovely infant, and not a little 
thaukful to her doctor, who has since 
attended her on very different occer 
sions from the obove. — 


B Doctor Hearains, 
b——— Shon | 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 


Having in our last number given to 

our readers a full detail of the 
manugenent of the Philadelphia 
prison, and exhibited. a compara- 
tive view of mild and sanguin- 
ary laws, and the good ejfects 
of the former, we now the 
same author Robert J, Turnbull, 
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extract a@ comparison between the 
criminal code of Pensylvania and 
other countries. 


Continued from p. 344, No. XXII. 


FPHE criminal laws of Pennsylvania, 
have approached in the nearest 
degree to perfection, by abolishing 
the punishment of death for every 
other crime; and when we contrast 
them with those of other nations, 
with what admiration do we. bebold 
them. For instance: the three ob. 
jects of penal laws, or the ends for 
which punishments are designed, are 
the amendment of the criminal, the 
aration to the injured society or 
individual, and a prevention of the 
sume offence, by an example of the 
offender. Let us endeavour to dis. 
cover, how far the laws of Great 
Britain, imitated by a great portion 
of our states, accomplish these ob- 
jects. 

Murder, robbery, burglary, forgery, 
horse steaiing, and above two hundred 
other felonies, likewise stealing a 
second time above the value of 
twelve pence, are punished with 
death, ‘This puts reformation out of 
the question, as the convict is de- 
prived of life. ‘The reparation to the 
jnjured community is nove at ail. 

Receiving stolen goods, perjury, 
libelling, using false weights aud 
measures, or petty thefts under the 
value of twelve pence, are respec- 
tively punished with  disgracetu] 
punishments, such as standing in the 
pillory, burping .in the hand, and 
public whipping, which are _ still 
farther from answering any good end, 
Restitution by either of these me- 
thods is equally unattainable, for 
the government are at every expense 
of supporting persons guilty of the 
offences, while in confinement, trying 
them, and inflicting the punishment ; 
and no sooner do they stand their 
time in the pillory, are burnt in the 
hand, or receive the appointed 
number of stripes, than they are 
ehce more let louse upon the coni- 
munity. As for reformation, they 
are evidently worse than before: 
for besides their feelings being 
hardened, and often utterly destroyed, 
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from having such a stigma fixed oy 
them, they have at the same time 
acquired, while in jail, a habit of 
indolence (not to mention numeroys 
other vices) which they afterwards 
fina a difficulty in divesting them. 
selves of. ‘The example is littie better 
than the rest, for what rogue would 
hesitate to offend, when he knew, 
that the only risk run was either of 
these punishinents. 


By the laws now of this country, 
all the ends of punishment are an. 
swered. ‘The restitution to injured 
society is produced by the personal 
industry, labour, and services of the 
convict. ‘The reformation is natu- 
raliy effected, from living a regular, 
sober, and moral life during his con- 
finement in prison ; from being long 
initiated into constant habits of in. 
dustry, in following a trade or oc. 
cupation ; while the certainty of the 
laws being enforced, by the offender's 
being brought to justice, from no 
interference of an idea of the unjust 
measure of the punishment, will al- 
ways Operate as a suflicient example, 
and thereby prove a more ample 
security to the rights of individuals. 
Andeyen were these three grand objects 
defeated (which on the contrary are 
daily effected) there is still fen a 
pleasant reflection, that without having 
yecourse to cruelty, the criminal is at 
any vate prevented from harassing 
the community. 

By the laws of tngland enforced 
in other states, a variety of trans. 
gressicns, widely different from each 
other in their degrees of criminality, 
fall indiscriminately under one title 
or crime, and attended with the same 
punishment. Instance those included 
under the general definition of mur- 
der, In'‘this country, it is confined 
to any kind of wilful, deliberate, 
and premeditated killing, or to kil- 
ling occasioned in the perpetration, 
or attempt to perpetrate, either rape, 
arson, burglary, or robbery. All 
other murders are of the second de- 

Although a jury, may be well 
persuaded, that an olience is in 
some measure criminal, yet they 
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will acquit entirely, or recommend 
to mercy, rather than expose a 
citizen to a punishment beyond 
measure. So, if a petty theft were 
to be punished with six months 
hard jJabour, & is evident that it 
would not be adequate for an old 
and troublesome offender. It has 
long been a subject of deep concern 
to every humane mind, that in most 
countries the measure of punishment 
has in some cases grossly exceeded, 
aud in others by no means equalled, 
the grade of the offender’s guilt. 


Scarcely a single instance has oc- 
curred, since the establishment of the 
new penal system, of a criminal’s 
sentence being wholly remitted : 
many convicts, it is true, receive a 
mitigation of their punishment, after 
being reformed ; yet, till that amend- 
ment takes place, they are made to 
suifer all the rigor of their sentences. 
Nor can any counterfeited reforma- 
tion of a prisoner procure the pardon 
of the governor. ‘The inspectors, 
jailer, and keepers, must have gradual- 
ly observed its progress, and even 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, they never think of inter- 
fering for his release, unless he has 
completed the greatest proportion of 
his term of labour and confinement. 

Thus have I endeavoured, my 
dear sir, in the foregoing pages, to 
fulfil the object proposed. have, 
in the first place, furnished you with 
as correct an account as lay in. my 

wer, of the alternation of the penal 
ate of Pennsylvania; the causes 
which produced it; and the salutary 
consequences resulting from it, in 
effecting as well the wise and humane 
regulations in the Philadelphia prison, 
as the diminution of offences through 
out Pennsylvania. 


Secondly. { have been led to 
consider, among the disadvantages 
flowing in different ages from san- 
guinary codes of laws, that they have 
a tendency to increase rather than 
prevent crimes; and brought in ae 
port of it the experience, first of t 
ancient Romans, then moderna 


European nations,and lastly ef yr 


own country. 
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Thirdly, , I have ascertained, why 
severe punishments, thus threatened 
and held up by a government, are 
less successiul in preventing crimes, 
than mild and moderate penalties ; 
owing to the certainty of their exe- 
cution being more precarious, from 
the humanity of prosecutors, the 
compassion of juries, judges, &c. 

Fourthly. I have thrown together 
a few other observations on the im- 
7 of the punishment of death, 
rom its affording an example, cal. 
culated from its barbarity and in- 
justice, to excite rather the indig- 
nation than terror of individuals; 
and from thence slightly touched on 
the absurd and inconsistent conduct 
of legislatures, and particularly in 
their applying the same remedy or 
punishinent in all cases whatsoever. 

Fifthly. 1 have advanced, that the 
punishment of death is tyrannical, 
inasmuch as no society can hold a 
power over the life of one of its 
inembers, when the rights of society 
are derived from those of nature, 
and this right not existing in a state 
of nature, even over our own lives: 
And admitting that every man had 
a power over his own life, that the 
preservation of his existence, above 
all others, was the principal induce- 
ment to his entering into civil so- 
ciety. 

Sixthly, 
that the taking of life may even be 
abolished for murder; and proposed 
a punishment more proper for the 
offence. 


And lastly. I bave, in taking a 
view of the criminal flaws of other 
countries, further demonstrated the 
superiority of the Pennsylvanian 
code ; a code, raised upon the fun- 
damental principles of reason and 
equity, and which, for the beauty 
and symmetry of its parts, must ever 
command the admiration of the 
world. 
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PUNISHMENTS FOR SEVERAL HEINOUS OFFENCES, AS ESTABLISHED BY THE 
LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





uatuy of 
Crimes. = i, v Quantum of Punishment, 
‘ ‘sy Ru 


A compound of 
hard labour and For any period not 

solitary confine-|exceeding 21, nor less than 10 years, 
ment. 


Ditto .| Ditto 158, Ditto 





Marder of the second ? 
degree petit trea- ¢ |. 
son . 4 

Counterfeiting, or ut- 
tering counterfeit 
gold or silver coin, Ditto Ditto Ditto 

rging or uttering 

forged bank notes 

High treason . . 

Arson . 

Maliciously maiming, ’ 

voluntary man 

slaughter. a 

Burglary, ee 


. Ditto . .}| Ditto Ditto 
. Ditto .| Ditto Ditto 


Ditto | Ditto Ditto 


crimes dgainst na Hard labour, Ditto 10, 


TUTE ws 6. ee ' 
Horse-stealing . . |. . Ditto . .| Ditto 7, 


N.b. The solitary confinement cannot be less than one-tweilfth, nor ex- 
ceed one-half, of the whole term of confinement. Maliciously MAIMINg y 
besides hard labour, and solitary confinement, is attended with a fine, not 
to exceed 1000 dollars, three-fourths of which to go to the party grieved, 
For Horse-stealing likewise, and all Larcenies, there must be a reparation 
to the value of the thing stolen, and also a fine to the commonwealth. 














A TABLE OF OFFENCES COMMITTED IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, FROM JAN. 1, 1787, TO JUNE, 1791, BEING A PERIOD OF THE LAST 
FOUR YEARS AND FIVE MONTHS UNDER THE OLD CRIMINAL SYSTEM- 
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A°TABLE OF OFFENCES COMMITTED IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, FROM 
JUNE, 1791, To OCTOBER 27, 1795, BEING A PERIOD OF THE FIRST FOUR 
YEARS AND FIVE MONTHS UNDER THE NEW SYSTEM OF LAWS, 





re KtLODS. 


OFFENCES COMMITTED. 





| Burglary 


| Bigamy 
to «to | Robbery 
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1piti 


| Rape 





792, to June 1793, 
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Total number of offences 301 











merly they were not. 


N.B. Since the commencement of this period of four years and five months, the convicts 
from all the different counties in the state have been sent to the prison of Philadelphia. For- 


A en ete 








From these tables alone it appears, 
that since the late improvements in 
the penal code, offences have dimi- 
nished in a proportion of about one 
half, and when we recollect, that 
the first table contains the offences 
of the city and county of Philadelphia 
only, we may pronounce that they 
have decreased throughvut the whole 
state nearly two.thrds—The two 
periods are equal, and the latter 
commences from 1791, from the new 
discipline not having taken piace 
previous to that time. The most 
material point gained with respect to 
otfences, is the diminution of the 
most heinous ones,. which are stil 
in a greater proportion. They stand 
in the tables as follows : 


Under the old Under the net 

system tn the system tn the 

city and county. whole state. 
Bu Ae ee ee 16 
R . . . 89 ae! fae ee 5 
Murder . _ . “4 sos we 's 0 
Bee o « +0 48s 2 4 © ° 1 
Rape .. 2+ Oe eeee i 
Bigamy ..- 1.+e+ 6 I 
Total 126 24 


a 


The following facts early furnisbed by 
Mr. Lownes, were omitted 
Quthor when the sheets in which 
they might have been more properly 
introduced had gone to press. 
Thinking them interesting, he has 
preferred placing them out of order, 
to withholding them from the public. 
At the time of the yellow fever, 

in 1793, great difficulty was found in 


by the 


obtaining nurses and attendants for 
the sick at Bush-hill hospital. Re- 
course was had to the prison. ‘The 


request was made, and the apparent 
danger stated to the convicts. As 
many offered as were wanted. They 
continued faithful ull the dreadful 
scene was closed; none of them 
making a demand for their services 
till all were discharged, 


One man committed for a burglary, 
who had seven years to serve, ob- 
served, when the request was. made 
to him, that having offended society, 
he would be happy to render it some 
services for the injury ; and if the 
could only place a confidence in him, 
he would go with cheerfulness. He 
went, he never left it but once, and 
then by permission to obtain some 
articles in the city. His conduct 
was so remarkable as to engage the 
attention of the managers, who made 
him a deputy-steward; gave him the 
charge of the doors, to prevent im- 
pres persons from going into the 

ospital, to preserve order in and 
about the house, and to see, that no. 
thing came to or went from it im- 
properly. He was paid, and. \after 
receiving an extra compensation, at 
his discharge married one of the nurses. 
Another man, convicted of a robbery, 
was taken out fur the purpose of at- 
tending a horse und cart, to bring 
such provisions from the vicinity of 
the city, as were there deposited for 
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the use of the poor, by those who 
were afraid to comein. He had the 
sole charge of the cart and convey- 
ing the articles, for the whole pertod. 
He had many years to serve, and 
might at any twme have departed 
with the horse, cart, and provisions. 
He despised, however, sucha breach 
of trust, and returned to the priso.. 
Vie was soon after pardoned, witn 
the thanks of the inspectors. 

Another instance of the good con- 
duct of the prisoners during the 
sickness, happened among the women. 
When request was made of them to 
give up their bedsteads, for the use 
of the sick at the hospital, they 
cheerfully offered even thew bedding, 
ge. When a similar request was 
made to the debtors, they ail re- 
fused. 

A criminal, one of the desperate 
gangs who had so long infested the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, for several 
years before the alteration of the 
system, on being discharged, called 
upon one of the inspectors, and ad- 
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dressed him in the following man- 
ner: “*Mr.-———, | have called 
to return you my thanks, for your 
kindness to me while under sentence, 
and to pertorm a duty which | think 
I owe to society, tt being all in my 
power at this time to afford. You 
know my conduct and my character 
have been once bad and lost, and 
therefore whatever | might say 
would have but little weight was [ 
now at liberty. Pursue your present 
plan, you will have neither burglaries 
nor robberies in this place.” He 
then stated the sentiments held by 
those characters who had devoted 
themselves to this mode of life, and 
the pians generally pursued by them, 
‘lhe certdinty of conviction and ex- 
ecution of the sentence; the priva- 
tious, temperance, order, labowr, 
&c. was more to be dreaded than 
any thing they bad ever experienced. 
He observed at parting, that he should 
never trouble the inspectors more. 
This promise has been fully complied 
with. 


STATEMENT OF THE LABOUR DONE BY 


EACH CONVICT FOR THE QUARTER, COMMFENCIMG Ist FEB. AND ENDING Ist, 


may, 1796; 


IN THE PRISON FOR THE COUNTY AND CITY OP PHILADELPHIA, 





LUNVICTS DEBITED AGGREGATELY. 
For dict and loding, jailer’s and keep- 
ers salaries, wages of attendants of ¢/.552 11 3 
every kind, physician’s bill, &c 
Clothes furnished 97 8 6 


SHOES Gikto.....0....cceecersere eeescecccoreseses 29 3 10 


1.679 3 7 


~ 





CONVIC £5 CREDITED AGGREGATELY, 
For work at the nail factory....... socceces 1.205 8 
Stone sawin 390 4 
Grinding plaster of Paris.......... epececece 41 15 
ShocMaking....-..eceeeeee erececececcoee ercccee 
Weaving......s-ececeseeees Coes: cecescceseess . 
Spinning 
Cooking, barber’s work, sweeping and 

WASHINE......+0+:+ eve ; 
Chipping logwood 
‘Turning oakuim 
Carpenter's WOK. ...cceccccrervereeceserees 


Ccoer S&S LSQaucrr 


hh 


Fram this statement it appears, that there is a sum of 171/. 11s. 1d. in favour of the convicts aggregatcly. 


May, let. i736. 


BASIL WOOD, Clerk. 





The principal establishment is that 
of the nail factory. In this factory 
are now made, taking one quarter 
with another, at Jeast 53,000 wt. of 
vails, the clear profits on which, after 
paying the labour of the convicts, 
wearing Of tools, &c. are at a low 
calculation, estimated at one and an 
half pence per pound, or a yearl 
mcome of 13251. On the togwood, 
which is bougit in the bulk, and 
afterwards chipped and sold to the 
dyers or batters, there is a clear 


produce of about 51. 10s. per ton, 
and about six tuns sold in the quarter. 
Plaister of Paris, an article of value 
when ground, yields a clear produce 
of two shillings and four pence per 
bushel, and 25 bushels are milled per 
day. It would be ‘edious to enu- 
merate ali the articles ; suffice it to 
say, that weaving, spinning flax, 
making shoes, picking oakum, &c. 
all yield more or less a considerable 
clear profit to the prison, ‘Lhe marble 
is the only material of consequence 
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that does not altogether make a part 
of the stock belonging to the house, 
Very little is sawed on their own ac- 
couut, The inspectors seem averse 
to engaging too great capitals in 
purchasing materials, and especially 
when they can otherwise procure 
employment for their people. Marble 
sawyers are generally in demand in 
Philadelphia, But even on what is 
sawed by contract for other persons, 
the house derives not a trifling gain. 
The inspectors pay the convicts only 
is. Gd. per foot, deducting 4d for 
procuring the sand and implements 
to saw it, ‘These expenses at the 
utmost amount uot to more than 3d, 
So that a penny clear profit on 18000 
feet, the usual quantity sawed in the 
year, amounts to 75}. 

From the foregoing then, we may 
collect three indisputable and impor- 
tant facts. 

ist. That the convicts alone, de- 
fray by their labour, every expense 
they occasion the public. 

2dly. That they not only support 
themselves, but pay the salaries of 
ail the officers and attendants about 
the prison; and no money being 
drawn from the public fusds, for 
the payment of these salaries, that 


‘they consequently save the government 


nearly the amount of them ; for were 
there not a single convict in the 
prison, there must be a jailer and 
keepers, for the purpose of confining 
vagrants, &c. 

3dly. That, above all, they enrich 
the public with the annual, clear, 
considerable revenue, already men- 
tioned to arise from the profits on 
their different manulactures aad trades 
in the prison, 


a! 
#ar the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


THE MARRIED DEMONESS ; 
A HEBREW NOVEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 
"ITH regard to the true author 
of = this ge ’ peers 
alone are possible. e only know 
that the doctor, or rabby Abraham 
Mamonides, who lived in the twelfth 
century, translated this little bistory 
from Arabic into Hebrew, and that 
it was shortly afterwards brought to 





Coyia a oity in Africa gear the 
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Straits of Gibraltar, where many Jews 
reside, particularly since they were 
banished from Spain, 

‘This Rabbi, Abrabam Mamonides 
was very learned, and was the son 
of the Rabbi, Moses Ben Maimon, 
whom the Jews call the eagle of 
doctors, ‘They say that since the 
legislator Moses, there never was so 
great a genius, and that no other e- 
ver came near his. In truth, ac- 
cording to a number of authors, he 
excelled in the theology of the He- 
brews, in the mathematics, and in 
medicine, The learned M. Vagenseil 
trauslated. this piece from Hebrew into 
latin, from whence mademoiselle Pa. 
tin made a version of it into French, 
which aow Nemorensis has turned 
into our mother ‘dague, for the Bel- 
fast Magagine. 

‘There was no connivance among the 
persons who have laboured at this 
history: the author who orginally 
composed it in Arabia; the Jew whe 
translated into Hebrew ; the Calvinist 
who turned it into latin; the Ca- 
tholic who made the French version ; 
and the Protestant who put it inte 
kaglish, 

‘They apparently had no other de- 
sign but to amuse their readers, by 
a diverting tale, of which the moral 
is excellent, though the style is very 
remote from the common manoe¢ 
of writing, 

THE MARRIED DEMONESS. 

A Jewish merchant nained Solomon, 
had but an only son by his wife Sarah, 
whom he loged ardently. As he was 
a man of understanding, he took 
extreme care of the education of his 
dear son, and spared no pains to have 
him instructed in the holy scriptures, 
the traditions, and the talmud, He 
married him early tg a young lady 
for whom, he knew he had conceived 
a strong passion, “and he had the 
pleasure to see two sons and a daughter 
spring from their union, whose wit 
and beauty made them superior to 
all the other children of their age. 

This good old man, perceiving his 
strength diminish by degrees, and 
seeing that each day, death advanced 
with rapid strides to conduct him to 
the repose of his fathers, along with 
Abrahain and Jacob, requested hig 
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best friends to come to him; and as 
he was ove of the most considerable 
persons of the city where he dwelt, 
he entreated them to listen to the 
recitul of his last will, and to be his 
executors. ‘Know my dear bre- 
thern,” says he, ‘* that | ieave great 
riches, much more thah any of you 
can conjecture; | desire that the first 
five hundred thousand crowns of “ 
property, may be given to Sarah, bot 
as her right, and to testify to her 
the love which [ bear her in dying, 
and which has never been interrupted 
from the moment | pledged her my 
faith. The rest I bequeath to my 
dear son Nathan, but with this con- 
dition, which I am going to prescribe, 
and which I wish you to guarantee, 
and if he does not observe it, I de- 
clare him anathematised, and | forbid 
him ever to touch a particle of all 
the goods which I leave. He then 
caused his son to be called ; repeated 
to him the same words, and forbad 
him ever during his life to go to sea. 
‘* Know my well beloved son,” said 
he, * that I have not acquired so 
reat riches, but by the voyages which 

have made, and by my maritime 
commerce; but experience having 
made me know the greatness of the 
dangers which are incurred on the 
sea, I cannot bring myself to consent 
that you should ever venture on it, 
whatsoever the gain might be witch 
you could acquire. I leave you pro- 
perty in such abundance, that neither 
you, nor your children, nor your pos- 
terjty, can ever have need of acquir- 
ing more, provided that . you banish 
the passion of accumulation, I wish 
then my dear son, that you would 
promise to observe this my last re- 
quest, and that you would swear by 
the holiness of our law, never to 
violate the promise you will give me. 
But if you should be so unfortunate 
as to violate it, remember that I for 
ever abandon you, and that you will 
be irremediably deprived of all that 
I propose to give you, beth principal 
and interest, so that you can never 
make the least advantage of it, And 
in order to better mark the extent 
of my prohivition, | in case of your 
disobedience deprive you of all, and 
make an offering of it to God.— 
Which gift { should make, as well 
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because the property is entirely my 
own, which 1 would give, as because 
1 feel myself compelled to it by 
owerful reasons which are entirely 


ays oir 

athan, as became a wise man, 
swore to all that his father commanded 
him, and declared himself ready to 
satisiy him in any other matter, which 
he should desire. He also prayed 
all the company to be sureties “for 
him to his father, andto assure him 
that be would never embark on the 
sea. These ceremonies did not pass 
without the effusion of tears, which 
were more those of joy aud tender- 
ness than of grief. A few days af- 
terwards Solomon died more satisfied 
with the promise of his son, than 
feeling regret for quitting this life. 
Nathan took possession of his father’s 
house, gave his first care to pay 
his mother, the five bundred thousand 
crowns, which were left her by the 
will, and made the strongest protes. 
tations that he would never pass the 
sta ON any occasion whatsoever, 

A year had scarcely passed after 
this, when three strange ships’ entered 
the port. On going out to them, it 
was learned froin those -who navigated 
them, that they were Jaden with sur- 
prizing wealth, that they carried 
sufficient gold, silver, and pearls to 
enrich a kingdom, that all belonged 
to the good Solomon, and that one 
of the commanders felt the utmost 
impatience to bring him the good 
news. ‘That cannot be done, says 
one of those who went out to meet 
the ships, for that worthy old mer- 
chant 1s dead; but he has left ason 
who may truly be said, to be the 
richest and wisest of all our syna- 
gogue, 

Some of the mariners then came 
on shore, and having had themselves 
conducted to his house, demanded 
if he was the son of their good master, 
who extended his commerce to the 
extremities of the world, to export 
thither, and import from thence mer- 
chandize. Nathan having assured 
them that he was, they immediately 
inquired how the prudent old man 
had disposed of ali the riches which 
he had on the seas. He has_ left 


me all replied Nathan by the will, 
which he made in presence of all 
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the principal men of our synagogue, 


but he has given me no account of 


the particulars of his commerce, he 
has even prohibited me from making 
a voyage, and has required of me 
a solemn oath against it. The com- 
mander of the mariners then said to 
him, we do not well comprehend 
your words, for if your father has 
not told you of the t property 
which he has in the Indies, and of 
the interest which he drew from it, 
he must have been impaired in his 
senses before he died. Know I pra 

you, continued he, that the ships wit 

which we have returned are filled 
with goods which belong to him, and 
that all the gold, silver and pearls, 
which we carry, are the fruits. of the 
commerce, which he bad put into our 
hands. Dead though he is, we will 
not deny that these riches belong to 
him, and though he has left you no 
details of them, we will not hesitate 
to surrender all to you. We are 
honest men, who fear God, and we 
do not desire to retain the riches 
which belong to another; and be- 
sides, thanks to providence, we pos- 
sess of our own more than . we 
want. Come then without scruple, 
along with your servants, and take 
pessession of all the rich merchandizes 
that are aboard ; they belong to you 
without dispute. 

So much news troubled Na- 
than, but he felt his joy break forth, 
when he brought from the ships so 
many preciaus treasures, and caused 
them be carried to his house. ‘Lhe 
oe joy prevailed there then; 

e regaled the strangers. with all sorts 
of feasts, and not a day passed, on 
which some new rejoicing was not 
exhibited. At length the command- 
ers of the vessels found an opportunity 
to discourse with him by himselt, 
and said to him, we have known 
the good Solomon your fatherto be 
a model of wisdom and prudence, 
and we cannot comprehend how 
that, after having acquired so much 
riches by maritime commerce, he 
should have forbad you to continue 
it, and should have besides made 


» you take an oath against it. It is 


easy to prove that it ought not to 

be valid fot great as are the riches 

which we have brought you, you 
BELFAST MAG, NO, Axil, 
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should know that your father has 
ten times as much beyond the sea; 
if then he bas. forbad you to 
seek them, who can doubt that his 
understanding must have been . im- 
paired? especially as his age was so 
great. Take our advice, cause our 
sages to be assembled, and have your- 
self absolved of the oath, which you 
have made, and come to gather the 
fruit of your great inberitance in 
our company. fore our departure 
we will make provision of merchan- 
dize which is not to be had in those 
distant countries, and you shall 
judge yourself of the greatness of the 
gain which may be made of it, and 
you may then bring back here, that 
immense quantity of goods, which 
your father has left you, with which, 
after having enric your family, 
you may also enrich our city, and 
our province. Nathan answered 
them, that he gave his word to his 
father, never to embark on the sea, 
that he would not violate his oath, 
and that he would make an eternal 
law of this paternal commandment, 
It seems to me, says he, that | stily 
see him absolutely forbidding me, 
and he must have powerful reasong 
for preventing me from availing my- 
self of such great riches. Though [ 
may never possess them, I prefer 
obedience, and | am absolutely re- 
solved to keep my promise to my 
father. One of the strangers looking 
at him with astonishment, said to bim ; 
is it possible that being so enlighten- 
ed as you are, you should be so 
weak as to hesitate at a promise of 
this nature? Is it not evident that 
our father loved you more than 
is own life, since he encountered 
so many dangers through his love 
for you, and is it at all probable 
that alter such great labours, which 
he has undergone to become rich, 
he should have rendered them useless, 
in prohibiting. you from the means 
of being so likewise: No, no, added 
he, you will never persuade us, 
that. your father died possessed of 
that spirit of wisdom, with which 
he has given us so many orders; 
undoubtedly he must have lost that 
wisdom, before his death, and , that 
he became foolish and whimsical, 
both from his not informing you of 
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the partitulars of the riches, which 
belonged to him, and from his pre- 
venting you by an oath from going 
to take session of them. You 
however have jt in your power to 
cause yourself to be absolved from 
this oath, and to put yourself in a state 
to enjoy those vast treasures, which 
are your own property.” All the 
others applauded this exhortation, 
aid Nathan himself then declared 
that at last be was persuaded by their 
reasons, and would depart with them 
whenever they thought proper. 

In a few days they bouyht the 
merchandize which was requisite, 
and furnished a ship abundantly with 
the provisions which were necessary 
for so long a voyage. But they had 
scarcely reached the open sea, when 
dreadful blasts of wind howling about 
the ship, gave the unfortunate Nathan 
to understand that in neglecting the 
sanctity of his oath, and in violating 
the promise, which he had made 
to his father, he had at the same 
time renounced his peace of mind, 
and his happiness. God directed that 
a most violent tempest — should 
arise, and the event was that ‘the 
ship was dashed into a_ thousand 
pieces, the merchandize was lost, 
and ali those who embarked with 
Nathan perished, to expiate the 
crime, which they had committed in 
preventing a son from keeping the 
promise which he had made to his 
father. Not one escaped from this 
dreadful shipwreck, except the un- 
happy Nathan, perjured as he was. 
God chose to preserve him: still, 
perhaps to prove hjm. by new mis- 
fortunes, and perhaps also to chastise 
him by punishments more severe 
than death. At length he reached 
the shore, nak as when he was 
born, and withéut any resources. 
He saw well that Heaven was in 
wrath against him, aud that his mis- 
fortune was only the consequence 
of his bad conduct. He 4carcely 
dared to raise up his eyes, his con- 
science felt a thousand stings, and 
secretly reproached him for being 
the cause of such great misfortunes. 
Pressed by want, and seeking some- 
Fis nakedness, he posed whole day 
his edness, daw day 
without finding the Jeast consolation, 
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nor any one who could point it o, 
to hime He at last beheld a ea 
which gave him some hope; fos, says 
he, nren must have planted this tree, 

1 may find some of them, and per- 
haps also it may bear fruit, with 
which | may relieve my hunger. 
But the misfortene was, that he found 
neither men, nor fruit, and as the 
sun was so tow, that scarcely half aa 
hour of daylight remained, the wretch- 
ed Nathan resolved to sleep beneath 
this tree, and to cover himself 
with the few leaves, which had fallen 
down, to defend himself from the cold 
of the night.. Some hours afterwards 
be heard the roaring of a _ lion, 
and perceived this furious beast 
coming to devour him. His fear 
became extreme, his broken oath 
— itself to his mind, and 
athed in tears, he implored the pity 
of God to deliver him from. the 
punishment of this cruel death. He 
then perceived some branches b 

which he could save himself, and it 
seemed to him that they were pur- 
posely bent downwards to sustain 
his arms while he raised his feet up 
to them; whereupon the lion, not 
being able to reach - him, returned 
back roaring. Nathan returned thanks 
to God, with the same zeal as Daniel 
when he’was delivered from the 
lions’ den. Finding himself so miser- 
ably pressed by hunger, he thought 
that by climbing a little higher, he 
might perhaps get something to eat ; 
but at the first attempt which he 
made, he met a prodigious bird of 
the owl] kind; which terrified him, 
tor it opened its beak wide enough 
to devour him; but what was laugh- 
able, in such a melancholy adventure, 
they were both afraid of each other, 
and at the first step which Nathan 
made to retreat, God suggested te 
him a method to save himself, which 
was to leap upon the back of the 
bird, and to seat himself with a leg 
at each side. 

‘The owl being much surprized with 
this burden, did not move during 
the whole night, but at the break 
of day perceiving a man on its back, 
who held it firmly by the wings, 
excited by fear and anger, it resolv- 
ed to depart from the tree, althou 
it was much oppressed by the weight 
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ef Nathan, “whom it could not shake 
off. It made a great effort and got 
out of the hollow of the tree, which 
was apparently its nest, and flying 
with ail its strength during the day 
over the wide ocean, it did not stop 
till the evening in a place where 
there were many people. It is easy 
to judge of the dreadful consterna- 
tion of the wretched Nathan, on 
perceiving himself carried over the 
eea in such an extraordinary manner. 
llis fear redoubled his devotion, and 
he prayed to God with -all his heart 
to preserve him from such manifest 
danger. On approaching the earth 
he was greatly consoled by hearing the 
voice ofsome young people who chanted 
the 2ist chapter of Exodus: When 
you have bought a Hebrew servant: 
which made him think he had got 
among Jews, and at the same time 
made him resolve to descend. Per- 
haps, said he to himself, they will 
have pity on me, and save my life, 
for which I will resign to them the 
little liberty which remains to me, 
As soon as he bad resolyed on this, 
he performed it; he took the first 
opportunity to throw himself to the 
ground, the owl flew away with one 
stroke of its wings, and Nathan fell 
down very near a door, which was 
that of a synagogue. It. was twa 
hours before he was able to move 
himself, his fall was so violent; he 
felt as if aJl his bones were broken, 
aad his fast of two days had de- 
rived him of all strength. At length 

wever he took courage and drew 
himself as well as he coyld to the 
door of the synagogue; which having 
found to be shut, he, began to cry 
out; Alas! open, open the gates of 
justice. A young servant came out 
and asked him who he was. I. am 
e Hebrew says he, and an adorer 
of the true God ; The young man 
having bropght back this aaswer to 
his master, was ordered to make 
him come up. ‘The master came to 
him immediately, and seeing a man 


eatirely naked, and in @ miserable | 


plight, he asked bim the particylars 


of such an extraordinary occurrence, 
and by what meaus he could have 
come to that land. Nathan related 
to him the details of all which had 


happened to him, and forgot nothing 
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of all the misfortunes to which be 


had been exposed. Ha, says the 
master, all you have hitherto suffered 
is nothing to what you will suffer 
here; how, says Nathan, are you 
not Jews, and do | not know, that 
the Jews are compassionate, their 
ancestors having always taught them 
to be so? ‘They will then have 
pity on me wretched as | am, de- 
prived -of all 1 possessed, naked as 
fou see, and dying with hunger. 
t is no use to dispute the matter so 
much, says the master, for this will 
not enable you to avoid the punisb- 
ment of death. And wherefore master 
do you threaten me with this crueity ? 
Secause this city is not inhabited by 
men, answered he, it belongs to 
Demons, and Lamiz; these children 
whom | instruct, are theirs, they are 
coming here directly to the usual 
prayers, but they sball no sooner have 
seen you, than they will kill you. 
It is easy to judge of the fear of 
Nathan, his heart was frozen, and 
he had but just strength to throw 
himself at the feet the master, 
he kissed them, and bathed them 
with his tears, and besought him to 
aid him, and saye bis life; Alas, 
said he, | have always applied my- . 
self to study, I have always worship- 
ed God with my whole heart, and 
have only sinned in following the 
counsel of the unfortunate mariners, 
who sedyced me to despise the ad- 
vice of my father, and to violate 
the sanctity of my oath. These 
words had so great an effect, that 
they excited the pity of the master: 
raise yourse}f, gays he to Nathan, 
and because you know the divine 
law, and have always applied your- 
self to study it, and since you feel 
“7 extreme repentance for the crime 
which you have committed, jt is just 
to pardon you; you have, said he, 
embraced my feet, you have entreated 
me with ajl your ay and | pro- 
mise to do whatever 1 can to deliyer 


Ou. 
’ He then caused him to enter into 
his house, and having given him food 
and drink, be conducted him into. 
achamber where he might coi venie 

ass the night, | do not know that . 
be adage quite at his ease, but at least — 
none of the demons came near him, 
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At the dawn of day the master 
caine to seek his guest, and said to 
him, coine with me into the synagogue, 
conceal yourself under the cloak, that 
I have given you, and do not open 
your lips till 1 speak to you; you 
shall see that [ will do all in my 
power for your safety. He then in- 
troduced him into the synagogue, and 
covered him with his cloak. Scarcely 
had the sun appeared, when the de- 
mons came to the synagogue according 
to their custom. Ah wretched Na- 
than! what must you have suffered 
in seeing them at every side like 
flames of fire, and to hear close to 
you a kind of thunder, which threaten- 
ed continually to destroy every’ thing. 
You however restrained yoursel! ap- 
ersyen more through the fear which 

ad frozen your heart, than from res- 
pect to him, who had so humanely 
received you. You listened then to 
the demons who prayed to God, or 
at least, who repeated their morning 
prayers, as if they were real Jews. 

At length one of these young de- 
mons who stood not far from the mas- 
ter, sail to his comrade, that he per- 
ceived a man by his smell, and re- 
peated it so often that many of the 
others heard him ; upon this, a pum- 
ber of voices cried out, there he is 
beside our master! They had how- 
ever so much respect for him, as not 
to go to seek what was concealed 
beneath his cloak. It was then that 
the masfer, who saw that the demons 

erceived his man, said to him who 

d just finished the psalms, | desire 
to speak to the assembiy before you 
have completed the service.. ‘he de- 
mons then said with one voice, speak 
master, as your scholars, we are al- 
ways ready to listen to you. I[ wish 
to intreat of you, says he, not to do 
any mischief to this man, who is come 
to take refuge with me. How could 
he do so said the demons, and what 
has brought him here? On this, the 
master reiated to them, ajl ‘that. had 
happened to Nathan, and gave them 
his history from the beginning to the 
end, No, no, said the demons, we 
will never suffer such a w.cked man 
to live, who has broken the com- 
jandments of ‘his father, and ‘the 
sadctity of his oath, he must ‘suffer 
gedib since be ig's9 culpable, and 
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nothing can exempt him from this 
punishment. What, says the master, 
has he not suffered sufficient evils, 
and do you not thivk he has been 
well punished for his crime? More- 
over cannot the profound know , 
which he has acquired of the hal 
scriptures, procure him his pardon ? 
can you believe him altogether wor- 
thy of death since the great God, 
whom we worship, has thought fit to 
deliver him from the shipwreck, the 
lion, the owl, and so many other 
dangers, which he has encountered, 
On this very account, said the de. 
mons, he should be we of life, 
he is absolutely unworthy of it, since 
knowing the law he did not obey 
his father, and did not keep his pfo- 
mise; no sins shoukl be venial com- 
mitted by a man of this nature, all 
should be mortal, and it seems that 
God only preserved him, to make 
him suffer a more cruel death under 
our hands. Know, said the master, 
that it is not permitted you to do 
this, according to the precepts of 
the divine law, since he js a learned 
man. Listen to my counsel and per- 
mit the chanter to publish that no one 
shail do him any injury before the 
end of our prayers, under the pe- 
nalty of anathema, and when they 
are finished we will bring him to 
our king Asmodeus, who ¢hall him- 
self judge if this man is worthy of 
death, or if he should be absolved. 
All the company cried out with a 
Joud voice, this counsel is very good, 
and we will follow it: and at the 
same time commanded the chanter 
to publish that no demon shouid ill 
use him who was concealed under 
the cloak, before that the king ‘As- 
modeus had cognizance of him. 
The prayers were no sooner finished, 
than they seized Nathan, like a 
wretched criminal, and dragged hin 
into the presence of Asmodeus.— 
Lord ‘and king, said one of the num- 
ber, here ‘is a ‘nian who has fallen 
into ‘our hands, who has sinned against 
our etérnmal God,’ and who has violated 
his oath ‘in despising the ‘commands 
of his father.\ ‘They related to him 
his crimés ‘and his’ adventutes, and 
said thdt they would alréady have 
put him to death, if they had ‘not 
respect to those holy matters of 
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which he had such great knowledge. 
It is on this account we bring him 
to you, and submit him to your 
judginent. The king immediately bad 
his council assembied, and said to 
them, here is a man accused of cer- 
tain crimes, inform yourselves weil 
of his deeds, aad judge him to-mor- 
row by the majority of voices; tor 
as he is himself an interpreter of the 
divine, law, it is just that you should 
judge him according to the law of 
Moses. 

The council retired; examined the 
affair with all the care possible, and 
fivally pronounced sentence of death 
yg the accused. It is written in 

1e Jaw, said they, in Deuteronomy 
26, v.16, Cursed ts he, who despises 
his father or his mother. ‘Vhere can 
be no doubt but that he has despis. 
ed his father, since he has not ob. 
served his commandment ; it is there- 
fore just that he should suffer the 
penalty of his curse; but it is also 
certain that whoever is conyicted of 
“incurring the curse of bis father ought 
also to be punished with death, as it 
is written in Samuel 1, c.14, concern- 
ing Saul the son of Kish, who con- 
demned his son Jonathan to death, 
because he had transgressed what was 
forbidden him under the penglty of 
his father’s curse. In add\tion to this, 
ove of these old counsellors observed, 
it is clear that the accused has broken 
his oath, and that the holy scriptures 
have pronounced judgment against those 
who do s0, in Potts, 20, c.7, God 
will not leave unpunished him who, 


c. 

These reflections being made: the 
council went to seek Asmodeus, and 

ve him an account of the reasons 
which they had for pronouncing the 
sentence of death against the accus- 
ed. ‘lhe king said that they ought 
not to pronounce the seatence till the 
following day, for it is written tn the 
law, in the book of Numbers, 30, c. 
24, 25, the judges shall judge him, 
and the judges shall deliver him. By 
which it may be known, that one 
part of the council ought to condemn 
im, and the other t to acquit 
him. All the world Knows _ this 
maxim of the Hebrew sages. You 
who give judgment on capital mat- 


ters “always © your sentence. 


‘you to death. 
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Moses himself, who was their great 
master, lkewise delayed his decision, 
when he came to juoge the man who 
had gathered wood on the Sabbath 
day, because he was not sufliciently 
certain that he ought to condemn 
him. ‘Lhe demons cried out you 
know you are our master, you have 
only to command us, our eyes only 
watch for your signs, and we shall 
obey you in every thing. 

‘Theo the king commanded that the 
accused should ‘remain at his palace 
all that night, and forbad any one to 
put him to death, under the penalty 
of his indignation, until the sentence 
should) be confirmed. Every one 
having retired ; Asmodeus conversed 
with Nathan by himself, and asked 
him if it was true, that he was so 
learned in the holy seripiures, and 
in that interpretation of them, which 
the Jews cail the mental law; and 
at the same time ordered the books 
of the law, the prophets, and the holy 
scriptures to be brought him; be 
also caused the second law, which 
is called the mandates of Mischa, to 
be fetched, along with the Talmud, 
which is its general commentary.— 
And Asmodeus having made him in- 
terpret them, was persuaded that he 
was very learned, and said to him 
immediate'y ; your learning has charm- 
ed me, | have no doubt that you 
aie as wise as learned, and you may 
be assured 1 shall always be favour- 
ably disposed towards you. | only 
request one matter from you, that 
you would please to teach my son 
all the exceilent things which you 
know, and | promise to deliver you 
from the hands of these demons, who 
I know have already conspired to pot 
lt is easy to judge 
that Nathan would find no difficult 
in promising the king, what ‘he de- 
manded of him, and condrmed bis 
promise by an oath: Listen then, 
said Asmodeus, and remember well 
the pleas which | am going to sug- 


“gest to you, by which you may ‘to- 


snorrow defend yourself against the 
eruel ‘sentence which our demons 
wish to confirm against ‘you. ‘Teil 
them that you are a jodge, ‘and +a 

‘of great ‘reputation, that -you 
ought to be -iiformed of their ‘de- 
cree, -and to examine ‘into “their -ree- 
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sons for it. This difficulty will cause 
them to come and seek me to re- 
sulve it; give yourself no more con- 
cer, I wilt find a favourable point 
by which to save you. 

The following day the council re- 
turned to Asmodeus, and said to 
him, by one of their most cousiler- 
abie senators; after having examin- 
ed the case of the accused, we tind 
no reasons for acquitting him. Na- 
thav instantly replied, 4 understand 
the law at least as well as you, and 
perhaps better, therefore it is my 
right to examine if you have good 
reasons for this conclusion. ‘here 
is nothing more just, replied the 
demons, and after having held a 
private council, they deliberated about 
sending him back to Asniodeus, for 
said they, he who has studied all 
his days, in the middle region of 
the air, and who has given himself 
the trouble besides to come to study 
in this lower academy, must be con- 
summate both in the celestial and 
terestrial law, and we can do no bet- 
ter than to remit bim_ back to him. 
‘They came then to seek the king, 
and prayed bim to give them his 
opinion ; he replied with an air full 
of majesty, this man is not deserving 
of capital punishment, because what 
he has done was not the work of 
his own will, he never purposed to 
sin, and he had no evil intent in 
his actions: it was these wretched 
mariners who invited him to it, and 
in the end deceived him: co you 
guppose that God desifes’ to punish 
the faults, which one bas comimitied by 
compulsion ? The proof of this ts 
certain in Deuteronomy 20, 26, where 
the case of that girl is judged, who 
was overcome by force, these are the 
words, punish not at all this girl. 
}Jo you not see, added he, that this 
case is altogethes similar? Has not 
our great eternal God caused those 
who were culpable to perish by the 
tempest, which he excited, and has 
he not saved this map? All the ase 
sembly were astonished at this reasons 
ing, but however they tollywed his 
advice, and declared Nathan acquitted 
of all his crimes. 

Asmodeys then retired into his pa- 
lace, and having made a sign to Na- 
than to follow him, he bestowed ov him 
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t honours, and placed his son jn 
is hands, praying him to teach him 
the holy scriptures and all the ex. 
cellent matters which he knew. He 
behaved very kindly to hii after. 
wards, and showed him every honour 
he could devise. Nathan remained 
in this employment for three years, 
with an abundance of honours, and 
favours. He came at last to seek 
Asmodeus, and presented his son to 
him, saying that be had taught him 
all he had promised, and all besides 
which he had learned during the 
course of his life. ‘The father was 
so well pleased, that he embraced 
Nathan, and bestowed on him all 
the caresses imaginable, so much that 
being obliged to lead his troops a, 
gainst a city which had withdrawn it- 
self from its obedience, he chose 
one to command in his absence ; 
ut him in_ possession of his 
ace, and of his goods; he gave 
im the key of his treasures, and 
commantled his subjects, and his 
servants to do nothing but by his 
orders. When Asmodets had thus 
settled Nathan, he said to him, | 
have no treasure of which you may 
not dispose, you may go every where, 
except into this house, whicn has 
no key, into which I absolutely for- 
bid you to enter. Asmodets thea 
departed to besiege the rebel city. 


Nathan bowever thought more of 
this prohibition, than of the liberty 
which was granted bim, for, said he 
to himself, what can bein this house, 
which I am thus forbad to see? 
I who may dispose of all the other 
treasures. One day walking before 
the door, he observed at the moment 
when it was opened, a girl of the 
most exquisite beauty sitting on a 
throne of gold, whom many other 
girls strove to divert by singing and 
dancing in the most agreeable man- 
ner, This lady perceived him, and 
said to him, why dont you approach ? 
come in Nathan! He entered then, 
but he had scarcely arrived at her 
feet, when she said ; ‘‘Hawretch! why 
have you yiolated the command of 
my father Asmodeus? What business 
have you in this palace, where none 
but women should enter? know that 
nothing can exeinpt you from degth 
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this day ; for my father knows already 
that you have entered here, and [| 
see him running speedily with a naked 
sword to kill you.” Nathan threw 
himself at her feet, kissed them, and 
bathed in tears, entreated her to pity 
him: save me, said he, beautiful 
ueen, save ine from this imminent 
anger, and from the wrath of your 
father: | protest to you I did not 
enter here with any bad design, and 
that I had not the least intention to 
behave with disrespect, to the beauti- 
ful girls, who have the honour to 
wait on you. The daughter of As- 
modeus, who was called Mitra, 
looked on him with pity and said to 
him, your modesty charms me, and 
because you are so learned in the 
divine law, I wish to preserve you from 
the great dangers which threaten 
you. Depart then instantly from 
the palace, and when my father shall 
come, and shall overwhelm you with 
his accusations, and shall say why 
have you disobeyed my commands ? 
and why have you entered into the 
palace of my daughter ; and shall de- 
sire to kill; answer him; my lord, 
i entered into the ce from no 
other motive, but because | love 
your daughter so ardently that | 
cannot live without her, and that I 
can have no greater pleasure than to 
receive her in marriage. | am sure, 
added she, that these words will be 
very pleasing to him, and that he 
will wed me to you, for from the 
time that you have arrived in our 
land, he has frequently thought of 
making you his son-in-law, not being 
able to recompense more highly the 
excellence which you have acquired 
in the interpretation of the holy scrip- 
tures: and you know it is not proper 
that a girl of my rank should make 
love to a man, or that so great a 
king as my father should solicit you 
te take his daughter in marriage. 
To be Continued, 


Extract of a letter from Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, esq. to a Member 
of the Commitiee for the improve- 
ment of Roads, &c. dated Edge- 
worth Town, 14th March, 1808. 

WLIH pleasure communicate to 
you some hints en the subject 
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of wheel-carriages, which T had pro- 
posed to examine in detail, sod to 
publish, with some new inventions ; 
in the mean time, if they can be 
of any use to you, they are much 
at i service, 

‘he problem to be solved is this. — 
Giving a certain road, how to con- 
struct a carriage so, that, every thing. 
taken into consideration, it may be 
fit to carry the goods, required to 
be carried on that road, with the most 
convenience, aud at the leust ex- 
pense. 

The legislature wil! in all proba- 
bility turn its attention chiefly to 
the means of preserving the roads, 
and this is undoubtedly an object 
of the utmost national importance; 
but then it is not to be considered 
as the only object, because the origi- 
nal price and the anoval repairs of 
the road, fall ultimately, or ought to 
fall upon the persons who use the 
road: therefore, the original cost and 
the repairs of the pubiic roads be- 
come part of the price of carriage 
to the consumer. Jf a number of 
manufacturers were to make a road 
for their own use and at their own 
expense, they would be led to con- 
sider, what kind of carriages would 
be the most suitable for the com- 
modities they had to carry, what 
could be drawn by the fewest horses, 
what would cost least originally, and 
would become least subject to wear 
and tear; and lastly, what carriages 
would do the least injury to the 
road which they weve to make, and 
keep in repair. ‘lhe whole of these 
considerations may be resolved into 
this single question; what road and 
carriage will ultimately be the least 
expensive. 

f a constant hourly traffic was to 
be carried on, our company would 
find iron railways by tar cheaper 
than any other kind of road. Next 
to iron railways, pavement composed 
of large flat stones jointed with care, 
as in some parts of London, would 
be the best; but such - stones, sat- 
ficiently hard, and sufficiently near 
the spot, cannot always be had. ‘lo 
supply their place, the hardest stone 
that can be procured should be 
broken into irregular fragments of 
yatious sizes, and laid upoa the 
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road. The road should be first laid 


out in a regular and geutie curve, 
and be beaten or rolled, so as to be 
equally tirm in all its parts. ‘Lhe 
goodnes of the road depends more 
upon this circumstance than is usual- 
ty imagined; for let the road be 
ever so hard and smooth at the sur- 
face, wherever the foundation is un- 
sound, the superstructure will give 
way. After the road has been (uid 
eight or ten inches deep with stone, 
it should be slightly covered with 
mixed gravel, the various sizes af 
which will fill up the interstices of 
the stones, and at once permit horses 
and carriages to travel conveniently; 
but daily attention should be paid to 
the road to till every crevice with 
small stones, and to break every 
prominent stone into smali pieces, 
over which amended spots some gravel 
should be sprinkled to cement ‘the 
parts. In a short time the gravel 
will disappear, and the tops of the 
stones, the angles of which have 
been ground off, should be careiully 
broken with light hammers; the 
edges of the track made by carriages 
should in the same manner be broken 
down, and no pains should be spared 
to make the whole surface of the 
road equally hard and equally smooth. 
‘This appears to be a tedious process, 
but it will ampiv repay the time 
and labour bestowed upon it. Where- 
ever there is a hill of any consider- 
able acclivity, the road should be 
made much higher in the muddle 
than on flat ground, tO prevem water 
from running across the road, which 
in many piaces cuts the surface 
cheyuer-ways, as may be seen in 
Derbyshire and Wales, where the roads 
are hard. 

if carriages, that are not too heavy 
fer the strength of the materials, 
and wheels not so narrow as to cut 
the surface are used, and if these 
wheels are of a proper size and 
strength, and are skilltully applied to 
a convenient carriage, our partuer- 
ship will have the cheapest mode of 
transporting their goods that can be 
obtained on land without the inter- 
vention of railways. Where nard ma- 
terials cannot be found, the weight 
af the carriage must be diminished, 
and the wheels must be broader. 
What that weight and breadti should 
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be, may be determined by a know. 
ledge of the relative strength of the 
materials, and this must be previously 
acquired by experiment. If in these 
roads, the gravel or stones are soon 
ground into powder, or squeezed in- 
to paste, the carriages Commonly in 
use are too heavy for the materials 
of the road, and nothing but lighten- 
ing the loads can remedy the evil, 
Where waggons and carts of different 
sizes travel, it may soon be discover- 
ed by examining their tracks, what 
weight the materials of the road are 
able to bear, and no weight beyond 
this should be permitted upon wheels 
of any breadth. 

1 have hitherto entered into no 
discussion of the mechanical advantages 
of wheels of different heights, forms, 
and breadths. 1 bave seen a paper 
by my very ingenious and worthy 
friend Mr. Cumming, which was laid 
before the board of agriculture; this 
paper contained observations and 
deductions from experiment and 
theory, that determine many problems 
in the doctrine of wheel carriages. 
But the original source; from whence 
the most ot what has been published 
in England is drawn, is a tract up- 
on wheel catriages, entitled, * ‘Traité 
des Forces, Mouvantes, Par M.Camus, 
in 1722,” and which is also inserted 
in the memoirs of the French academy. 
Part of this work is translated in 
Desaguliers. The principal points 
discussed are, the size of wheels, 
their breadth, their dishing, and their 
splay; that is to say, the obliquity 
of the spukes, and the deviation of 
the plane of the wheel from a per- 
pendicular situation. 

‘lhe mms of the wheéls ofa coach 
or waggon stand several inches far- 
ther asunder at the top than at 
bottom ; the arms of their axie-trees 
bend downwards, so that if they were 
produced, they would touch the 
ground at no very great distance 
from the carriage. dt is clear, that 
if one of these arms were cut off 
from the carriage with the wheel 
upon it, this wheel put in motion 
would not go straight forward, ‘but 
would tend to describe a circle round 
the point where tbe arm douched the 
ground, and would continue to move 


round this point as long as it wae 


kept in motion, without counteracting 
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its tendency to describe a circle. 
If the wheel on the other arm of 
the. axle-tree were detached in the 
same manner, it would describe a 
similar circle (which would be the 
evolution of a cone) but in a di- 
rection contrary to that in which the 
other wheel would move, one wheel 
sores from right to left, and the 
other from leftto right. Now a great 
force is requisite to oblige these 
wheels to go in straight lines; for 
while the wheel moves forward 
through space equal to the circum- 
ference of the circle which it would 
describe if at liberty, the sole of the 
wheel must slide on the ground by 
a twisting motion, through a space 
equal to the diameter of that circle.* 

It is easy tu calculate what this 
resistance would amount to; but | 
am only writing hints, nota treatise. 
Hitherto the best mode of carriage 
for a society of manufacturers has 
been Cneitisee, who could leave 
what distance they thought best be- 
tween the wheels of their carriages, 
Let us now apply this to the public 
in general, who like a private com- 
pany must ultimately pay the whole 
expense of the road, its repairs, 
and the cost of carriages, and horses, 
with their wear and tear. Now, the 
breadth of the track which wheels 
must keep is unlimited ona private 
road, and therefore the distance of 
their wheels may be such as to suit 
the convenience of the load without 
splaying the wheels ; but the breadth 
of the track of wheels on public 
roads is limited by law, so that to 
gain room for stowage, the tops of 
the wheels of a waggon must splay 
outwards. 

Acts of parliament require that the 
wheels of stage waggons should be 
nine inches broad, and even give 
premiums for the use of broauer 
wheels; and also for placing wheels 
so as to roll in diilereut contiguous 
tracks ; by which means parallel paths 
are made for tie horses. ‘This has 
the appearance of good sense; but 
I believe it is not well founded ; 
and the various evasions which carriers 
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* Equal to the difference of the two 
circles described by the inner sand outer 
edges of the rim. 
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practise to avoid the law, isa strong 
presumptive evidence that it is in- 
jurious. From = what has been said 
of a private road, it appears that 
the breadth of waggon wheels shoukd 
be regulated by the mean of two 
considerations: the ease of the drait, 
and the preservation of the roads. 
if the carriage of ten thousand toa 
of goods Rey the broadest wheels 
prescribed by parliament, wear out 
the road so as to require only one 
hundred pounds per annum to repair 
it; and if wheelsof any other breadth 
wear the same road so as to require 
a thousand’ pounds to repair it in the 
saine time ; one thousand one hundred 
pounds at least should be saved to 
the public by the reduced price of 
carriage, which the cheapness and 
lightness of the narrow-wheeled wag- 
gous could afford, or else the public 
must lose. Besides this, the better 
condition of the roads for other 
Carriages is an object of great im- 
portance; and where the roads are 
soon broken up by any sort of 
carriage, that carriage should be pro- 
hibited. it is piain, thevetore, that 
the sane breadth of wheels cannot 
be suited to all sorts of materials, 
and that where these are the hardest, 
the wheels may be narrower thau 
where the materials of the road are 
softer. And that where a stage wag- 
gon goes through counties of different 
soils, and where different materiais 
abound in dilferent places, the 
wheels and weight to be carried 
must be mddptce to the medium 
strength of the materials; but should 
in nu case be such as to crugnble 
them topieces. It cannot be doubted, 
that where the roads are sufliciently 
hard to bear the pressure of narrow 
wheels, without being cut by them, 
they are inore advantageous to the 
catriage, not only because they are 
cheaper, but because all the breadtu 
of the wheel beyoud what is necessary 
to prevent them from immediately 
injuring the road, is an incumbrance 
and weight which must be carried 
continually, not only upon level roads, 
but up-bill, without being of any 
use, instead of profitable loading. 
‘Lhe inconvenience theretore of very 
broad wheels must, in many cases, 


be considered as 4 coutibation paid 
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by the carrier to preserve the roads, 
by rolling them and Jeveiling the 
incipient ruts made by other carri- 
ages. 

‘The legislature, in lowering ihe 
tolls of widely-rolling waggons, re- 
cognizes this theory; and they are 
permitted to pass toll free upon cer- 
tam roads, and at certain times; 
they would undoubtedly be highly 
advantageous, as it would prepare 
the road for lighter carriages, would 
efface from time to time the im- 
pressions which they made, and 
would consolidate all the materials 
which might be disturbed by frost 
or heavy rain. 

[ shall not detain you with the 
theory of high and low wheels, as 
it is laid down in every treatise on 
mechanics, The higher the wheeis 
the better, provided their centers do 
not stand further from the ground 
than the point of the shoulder of the 
horse ; from this it may be deduced, 
that tall horses for drawing heavy 
loads are preferable to low ones of 
the same strength. For pleasure or 
expedition, smaller and more active 
horses are preferable, because it is 
their speed, and not their strength, 
that is exeited, 

Five feet six inches is a proper 
height for narrow wheels on a good 
road, but broad wheels should not 
be above four feet six high, as 
they lore more by additional weight 
than they gain by additional height. 

As to the form of a wheel, it 
should be dished, that is to say, the 
spokes should be placed obliquely 
in the nave, for the purpose of re- 
sisting the lateral pressure of the load, 
which, in sloping or rough roads, 
would otherwise force the nave 
sideways through tie rim of the 
wheel, 

Where wheels are placed nearly 
perpendicular, instead of dishing, the 
we have been placed sioping al- 
ternately towards and from the 
shoulder of the axle tree. ‘Ibis prac. 
tice has been followed, and laid a- 
side at ditferent periods, from caprice ; 
but there is reason to suppose, that 
where wheels stand nearly upright, 
it is the best construction. For 
coaches, &c, there is an obvious 
Objection to wheels of this form, 
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the naves cannot be made of so light 
and agreeable a fori as in the comnion 
method, 

Betore 1 quit this subject, I shall 
mention one circumstance that has 
not, to mv knowledge, been noticed 
by any author, relative to the splay- 
ing of wheels that are dished; the 
arm of the axle tree is so bent tnat 
when such wheels stand upon level 
ground, the spokes stand perpendi- 
cularly, and consequently are in the 
strongest situation to bear the super- 
incumbent weight; this is commonly 
kiuown. But besidesthis, as the spokes 
are driven into the nave as near as 
possible to the shoulder of the axle- 
tree, as may be easily conceived, 
by supposing that the spohes were 
driven into the wheel obliquely at 
the other end of the nave, tor then 
tle pressure would be entirely on 
the outward extremity of the axle- 
tree, and would act with a long 
lever against the axle-tree near its 
shoulder, a force that would soon 
break it, if it were not made much 
larger than it is at present. 

‘The quantity of dirt taken up by 
wheels of different heights, breadths, 
and forms, should be attended to, 
it is in some places such as to in- 
crease the diait considerably. 

‘The last of the three objects which 
I proposed to consider, is, the 
breadth of the wheels. As this re- 
lates as much to the kind of road 
upon which the wheels ts to travel, 
it has already been considered in 
the beginning of my letter; but still 
the properties of a broad wheel rol- 
ling on a bard flat road should be 
noticed, as they may be applied to 
every modification of reads and wheels 
that occur in practice. 

if a wheel of one-inch breadth 
were used in a Common stage waggon, 
it would, even with a moderate 
weight, soon cut a deep rut in the 
road. If a wheel of two feet broad 
were used, it would press the parts 
of the road together, and would nol, 
with the same weight, soon break or 
grind the materials, provided it were 
cylindrical, and placed upright on the 
road. 

But as broad wheels never are 
so placed, they are pernicious and 


destructive when they .exceed such 
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a breadth as will prevent them from 
making a visible hollow in the road 
the first time they roll upon it. 
| have reason to think that. this 
breadth is avout six inches, and that 
if the hind and fore wheels roll 
different tracks, other carriages might 
conveniently travei in their path. 

Suil the convenience of splaying 
the whees will remain to tempt the 
waggouer, unless the breadth of the 
body of the waggon is contracted, 
the breadth of the track be extended, 
or the wheels lowered and placed 
under the body. 

This last construction has consider- 
able advantages, and was some years 
ago attempted by an ingenious me- 
ehanic, who published a book on 
the subject. These waggons were 
afterwards made‘and sold at the ex- 
tensive and useful manufactory of 
Mr. Sharpe, 133, ‘looley-street, where 
1 have seen and examined them. 
They did not succeed, because they 
were to be used on roads that were 
cut intu ruls and tracts which con- 
tinually impeded their progress ; but 
1 have little doubt of the utility of 
catriages of this construction, provided 
the wheels or rollers were made 
lighter, by adopting the common 
form of spoked wheels shod with 
iron (perhaps cast iron) rims six inches 
broad, rolling in different tracks, 
and three feet six inches in dia- 
meter. 

Such a construction would be near- 
ly one ton lighter than a Common 
broadwheeled waggon, and would 
therefore be one-fiith more adyan- 
tageous, because it would carry one- 
filth more goods, without requiring 
any additional force to draw it; for 
in all cases the draft is the same, 
whether the weight of the waggon 
consists of the load, and of the parts 
of the waggon itself, of which the 
weight of the wheels is sometimes 
thirty-two or even thirty-tive hundred, 
lt is true that the weight of the 
wheels adds nothing to the friction of 
the axle-tree. But this is scarcely 
worth atts.tion. 

Where cylindrical wheels placed 
nearly wpright are employed, the 
arms of the axle-tree where the boxes 
run, at the outside extremity of the 
arm, should be made uot more thdn 
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half the diameter of the same arm 
at the shoulder, so that the shape 
of the arm would be cylindrical at 
the shoulder, cylindrical at the end 
next the linch.pin, and conical be- 
tween these two cylinders. | believe 
this to be the best form of an axle- 
tree, and it is not necessary to turn 
it in a lathe; if hung between the 
points in a lathe, and set truly by 
the hammer and slightly filed, the 
friction of the boxes will soon polish 
the parts that touch. 

There is still another construction 
of carriages preferable to any that lL 
have yet mentioned. I proposed it 
forty years. ago to the society for 
the encouragement of arts, &c. It 
has lately been adopted in several 
places, particularly atthe slate quarries 
near Bangor ; ic consists in dividing 
the weight to be carried into two or 
more parts, and placing them on 
separate carriages attached to each 
otner. Thus, one driver only is re- 
quired, whereas, if the horses drew 
each carriage separately, one driver 
could not manage them on crowded 
roads or in cities, 

| published, IL believe in 1803, in 
Nicholson’s journal, a paper upon 
iron railways for all sorts of carriages. 
Ishall resume the subject at leisure, 
believing, as I do most firmly, that 
the art of printing will preserve and 
promote whatever inventions are 
really useful, and discard whatever 
is trifling and impracticable ; | never 
hurry forward a proposal of thissort, 
but leave the public time to form, 
gradually, a proper judgment. 

if | am wrong, my errors will be 
rectified; if | am right, my plans 
will be adopted, 

Que more consideration occurs to 
me, which is in fact much more ap- 
plicable to carriages that move with 
velocity, than to the slow-paced 
waggon ; I mean the etfect of springs, 
and the bending of the materials 
oi which a carriage is made, In the 
trabsactions of the R. Irish academy, 
vol, 2,—1758, I published twenty 
years ago an essay on this subject, 
wherein I have demonstrated the 


utiljty of springs as they regard the 
ease of draft; in some cases lessen- 
ing the resistance to the horses in 
a higher proportion thaa fen to one, 
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Now, although springs, such as those 
applied to coaches, cannot be use- 
fully employed for heavy waggons, 
yet the timber of a waggon may be 
so adjusted as to yield to sudden 
shocks on rough roads or  pave- 
ment. 

Whoever observes the hinder part 
ef a loaded waggon in motion, will 
perceive that the part of the body 
which projects beyond the hinder 
axle-tree, has a vibrating motion that 
eases the draft, and preserves what 
is carried in that part of the waggon 
from being so much shaken as what 
is placed over the axle-trees, or over 
the more unbending parts of the ma- 
chine. 

indeed, whoever considers the sub- 
ject even in a popular manner, must 
perceive, that the springs ease the 
horses as well as the rider; for, 
whatever jolting motion the latter re- 
ceives, is communicated by the rising 
or falling of the carriage going over 
obstacles; the force of the horses a- 
lone produces this motion, and whats 
ever lessens it lightens the horse’s la- 
bour. 

If sixteen people outside and in- 
side of a stage coach are jolted up- 
ward even one-third of an inch in 
travelling one yard, it will requirea 
constant force of twenty pounds to 
communicate so much motion to the 
carriage. ‘Ihe whole friction of the 
axle trees does not obstruct the mo- 
tion of the carriage much more than 
this slight vibration, . 

Now the springs commonly used 
diminish the resistance occasioned by 
such jolts above half, so that they 
are as advantageous as any contri- 
vance that would lessen the friction 
of the boxes upon the axle-tree in 
proportion of two to one, 
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For the Belfast Montlily Magazine. 





Third Report of the Committee appoint- 
ed to take into consideration the 
Acts now in force regarding the 
use of Broad theels, xc. 

Continuedsrom p. 193, No. XX. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING TURNPIKE 

TRU Ay ae 

r AT it is the 
1, Resolved, opinion of this 

committee, that there be held in each 
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turnpike trust one general annua! 
meeting of the trustees at the most 
convenient place, as near the centre 
of the said turnpike respectively as 
may be, in the months of Septem. 
ber or October, for the purpose of 
examining and settlhng the accounts 
ot the treasurers, clerks, surveyors 
aud collectors, the appointments of 
new surveyors, and the necessary 
officers where vacancies have occur. 
red, making contracts for letting tolls, 
repairing the roads, &c. 

2. Resolved, ‘\hat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that at the first 
meetings under the proposed act, two 
trustees be appointed in each trust 
by the majority then present, to ex- 
ainine the accounts and vouchers of 
the respective trusts, preparatory to 
their being laid before the trustees 
at the next annual meeting. That 
two trustees be constantly named for 
the like purpose at every subsequent 
annual meeting. ‘That all officers be 
compelled to exhibit their accounts 
to the trustees so named, whenever 
called upon for examination. ‘That 
no account be passed which shall not 
have been previously audited and 
signed by the trustees so appointed. 

3. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that notice of 
such general annual meetings be giv- 
en in the county paper, or in the 
paper in the most general circulation 
in the county, or io the gazette, for 
the neighbourhood of London, for 
three successive weeks before the hold- 
ing of such meetings. 

4. Resolved, ‘Vhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the trustees 
of every turnpike road shall be bound 
to exercise their trust impartially over 
the whole extent of road committed to 
their care, to keep so far as is prac- 
ticable every part in an equal state 
of repair, and to apportion their net 
income according to an equal or an 
equitable distribution to every pa- 
rish or district within their trust, ac- 
cording to the number of miles 
of turnpike within each district or 
parish. In cases where special rea- 
sons exist for allotting a greater pro- 
portion of their funds to any particular 
portion of road, or to any particular 
object of improvement, such reasons 


to be fully and distinctly entered in; 
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the minutes of the proceedings of 
the trust; such minutes, together 
with the accounts, to be submitted to 
the examiners of the accounts, and 
open to public inspection, as well on 
the day of settling the said accounts 
as on any other day, on twenty-four 
hours notice being given to produce 
them fo the officer keeping the same, 
by any person contributing in any 
manner towards the maintenance of 
the said roads. 

5. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committée, that the hours of 
business at turnpike meetings be li- 
mited to be from 10 to 4. 

No. 8. 
General Regulations. 

1. Resolved, That it is tue opinian 
ef this committee, that the names 
and places of abode, of the owners 
of all carts and waggons, with the 
weights and quantities they are = al- 
lowed to carry, be inscribed ta legi- 
ble Roman characters, a certain num- 
ber of inches in length, on the off, 
or on both sides of such carts aad 
wagons. 

2. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that mile posts be 
set up either on the banks adjoining 
to the turnpike roads, or by the 
side of the roads, of such convenient 
height as that the distance to the 
next post towns be distinctly engraven 
and painted on such part thereof as 
shall be six feet high at the least a- 
bove the centre of the road; the 
most Conspicuous situations to be cho- 
sen for fixing the said mile-posts, 
which are in all possible cases to be 
placed on the same side of the road. 

3, Resolved, ‘I hat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that direction- posts 
inscribed on both sides be set up 
where necessary, particularly at the 
separation of all highways leading 
from one parish into an adjoining 
parish. 

4. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the names of 
villages and towns be inscribed in 
jegible characters at. the entrance of 
such villages and towns, on all high- 
Ways passing into or through the 
same, i 

5. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that all such in- 
scriptions on waggois and casts, niie- 
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posts, direction-posts, villages and 
towns, be renewed when necessary, 
under adequate penalties. F 

6. Resolved, nat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the toll col- 
lectors’ names shall be written or 
printed on the toll tickets. 

7. Resolved, ‘That is the opinion of 
this committee that every turnpike 
bill for making a new, or continuing 
an old turnpike road, do cunfain a 
provision for making a foot-path pa- 
rallel to the road, of from four to 
six feet wide, independent of the 
space allotted to the turnpike; the 
breadth of such turnpike, incliding 
the space allotted to the foot path, to 
be regulated by the principle laid 
down in the first resolution under 
head 4, so that the breadth of such 
turnpike, including the space allotted 
to the foot paths, be not less than is 
thereby required, according to their 
respective distances from the me- 
tropolis. 

8. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that magistrates 
assembled in quarter sessions be em- 
powered in the meantime to take the 
necessary measures for gradpally pro- 
viding convenient foot paths where 
required tor the accommodation of 
the foot passenger, either by the side 
of any existing turnpike road, or of 
any highway where they shall judge 
the same to be necessary, so that for 
this purpose they do not exceed the 
limitation prescribed by the first re. 
solution of head 4, in the case of 
roa‘ls leading directly to Londen, nov 
make it necessary to widen any turn- 
pike road, or highway beyond the 
distance of 200 miles from London, 
or not leading directly to London 
within that distance, beyond the breadth 
ot 30 feet, 

Q, Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee that whenever it 
is proposed to divert or stup up any 
existing highway or foot-path or path 
through any field or inclosure, notice 
of one month be previously given to 
the public; such notice not to pre- 
vent the order from being made, but 
to be proved, and the reasons for 
such diversion or stopping up to be 


.snbmitied, to the magistrates, and ap. 


proved, before the order be confirm. 
ed, 
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10. Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that persons ma- 
iciously breaking down, detacing, &c- 
avy bridge, or parapet, or coping of 
auy feuce alongsive of the road, finger 
or guide- post, inile-post, or Inscription, 
er any other public property having 
relation to the highways of the hing- 
dom, riding on the foot-puths, will- 
tuily or negligently leaving heaps of 
broken or unbroken stones on tie 
highway, leaving large single stones, 
or scattering small stones over the 
surface of the road to the endan- 
gering the lives of travellers, after 
regular notice to desist from such 
practice, or in any other manner ot- 
tending against the provisions of the 
highway or turnpike laws, should be 
liable to the special penalties pro- 
vided in cach case, or where no penal- 
ties are provided, to penalties not 
exceeding £10, nor less than 5s. at 
the discretion of the magistrates be- 
fore whom they shicj! be summoned. 

}1. Resolved, ‘Vhat it ts the opinion 
of this committee, that a clause be 
inserted, to prevent stallions from 
covering near the highways, or being 
shown on a Sunday. 

12. Resolved, (hat it is the opinion 
of this committce, that mm cases where- 
in the general turnpike act and any 
particular turnpike act appear contra- 
dictory, the general turnpike act should 
govern, unless where there is any 
special provision in the particular act 
repealing or varying the general act. 

13. Resolved, Vhat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that a plan and 
section of the intended road do ac- 
company each petition for a new 
turnpike road, aod that such pian do 
show distinctly the situations where 
turnpike gates are jntended to be 
placed, and the tolls proposed to be 
taken at each, and do contain an ac- 
curete measure of distances. 

14. Resolved, That jt is the opinion 
of this committee, that each turnpike 
biJl do contain a clause providing for 
the redemption of all monies to be 
borrowed tor the exccution of the 
purposes o} the act, 

15. Resolved, [hat it isthe opinion 
of this committee, that in the case 
af any preseutmeut or indictment of 
auy highway being a turnpike rpad, 
the said presentment or indictment 
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should be preferred against the trea. 
surer of such trust, t!stead of the 
parish through which such roads may 
run. 

16. Resolved, Tivat it is the opinion 
of this comunittee, that in cases of 
indictment, the parties to blame shall 
pay all costs and charges out of 
pocket. 

17. Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the jurisdic. 
tion of magistrates as to local ma- 
nagement and superintendence of the 
highways be limited to the division 
or divisions in which they are accus- 
tomed to act, but that the magistrates 
acting for any county immediately 
adjoining that in which any offence 
against the highway laws may have 
been committed, shall be empowered 
to act upon information or upon their 
own view, in enforcing the law in 
cases where immediate jnterference 
may be necessary. 

18. Resolved, ‘hat it is the opinion 
of this committee, that ali penalties 
not specially appropriated should go 
to the amendment of the highways 
of the parish, of tothe turnpike where 
the offence bas been committed. 

CHARTER OF CARRICKFERGUS. 
| fens ES, by the grace of God, of 
eF England, Scotland, France and 
ireland, king, defender of the faith, 
&c. ‘io ail to whom these our pre- 
sent letters shall come greeting, 
whereas our most loving sister Eliza- 
beth, late of England, France and 
lreland, queen by her charter under 
the great seal of lreland, bearing date 
at Dublm the 20th day of March, 
in the Lith year of her reign, did 
give and grant for her, her beirs and 
successors, unto the mayor,  sheritfs, 
burgesses and commonalty of the 
town of Carrickfergus in the county 
and town of: Knockfergus, in our 
province of Ulster, and to their suc- 
cessors for ever, many privileges, li- 
beities, tranchises, markets, fairs, 
jurisdictions, forfeitures, customs, pro- 
lits, Commodities, cognizance of pleas, 
immunities, grants, and other benefits 
and hereditaments, as by the said 
letters, patent in the rolls of the 
chancery of our realm of Ireland, en- 


rolled aiid therein recorded, remaining — 


more plainly, doth and may appear; 
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that they of long time past have had 
used and enjoyed many liberties, and 
free customs, and that they the said 
mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and com. 
monalty fearing that they should 
be molested, grieved, hindered or 
troubled inthe like liberties aud free 
customs for any defect of <ecla- 
ration, or expressing of the said li- 
berties, and free cusioms, or by any 
other occasion in time to come, have 
most Lumbly prayed and intreated us 
that we would vouchsafe to grant to 
the said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, 
and commouialty of the said town of 
Knockfergus, and their successors, the 
said liberties, and free customs, by 
special and express words in form 
following, and that they should be 
incorporated and made persons able 
and capable with a perpetual suc- 
cession ; we therefore to this their 
supplication favourably, in that part 
consenting for, and im _ consideration 
that the said borough of Knockfergus 
is a place very profitable for our 
ministry, and services, situated in a 
piace very fit, as well for the re- 
pressing of our enemies, and rebels, 
aud for the utter extirpating and 
breaking of their boldness and malice, 
as also to give help and comfort to 
our faithful and loyal subjects. Com- 
Inorateing in those parts against any 
insurrection, rebellion and imatice of 
vur aforesaid rebels and enemies. 
And tor as much as both wey and 
their predecessors have done and ac- 
Complished both unto us and our 
progenitors very many worthy and 
laudable services heretofore, after 
divers sorts, and especially that they 
have very humbly, and from time to 
lime, with mind and consent, showed 
themselves most diligent and loyal 
in observing, and embracing our laws 
and statutes, know ye therefore that 
we graciously desiring the improve- 
Ment of the said towp, and the com- 
modity and profit of the inhabitants 
of the same, and withall considering 
the many losses, destructions, and 
hurts they have suffered and sustain- 
ed through the occasions of the de- 
testable rebellions in those parts, of 
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and whereas, by the information of 
the said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, 
and commonalty of the aforesaid town 
of Knocktergus, we do understand 


our special grace, certain knowledge 
and mere motion, and witn the ad- 
vice and consent of our noble lord, 
and trusty counmellor Sie Aithur 
Chichester knight, deputy general of 
our realn of Ireland, as also by the 
tenor and eflect of certain ot our 
letters with our own proper hand 
signed bearing date at our manor 
of Farnabaimn, the last day of July, 
in the year of our ceign of England, 
France, aud trelafd the seventh, and 
of Scotland the three and fortieth, and 
now in the rolis of our chancery, in 
our said realm of IJreland enrolled, 
and there remaining upon record, 
have contirmed, ratified, and allow- 
ed; and by these presents do for us, 
our heirs and successors (as much as 
in us heth) contirm, ratily, and al- 
low unto the said mayor, sherifts, 
burgesses, and cominonalty of the 
said town of Knockfergus, and to their 
successors for ever (by what name 
—of a corporation or by 
what other name soever they in any 
other letters patent of any other our 
progenitors or predecessors, or by 
any other lawful manner, are tneor- 
porated, named, termed, or called, 
or ever, or heretofore were incor- 
porated, named, termed, or called, 
all, and all manner of privileges, as 
wholly as it is in the same letters, 
patents, or in any of then contained 
or in as ample manner and torm as 
they themselves, or their predeces- 
sors at any time have had, held, oc- 
cupied, or enjoyed,or ought to have 
by means of any lawful permission, 
use, gr custom, although they or 
their predecessors, or any of them, 
have il used the premises or any of 
them. And furthermore of the like, 
our special grace, and of our certata 
knowledge and mere motion, give 
and grant for us, our heirs and suc. 
cessors to the said mayor, sheriffs, 
burgesses and commonality of the 
said town of Knockfergus, anl their 
successors, and by these presents for 
us, our heirs and successors, we will 
ordain, constitute, and declare, that 
the said town of Knocklergus and 
all and singular the castie, towns, 
villages, hamlets, lands, tenements, 
meadows, pastures, feedings, waters, 
moores, rivers and all other heredi- 
taments whatsoever, lying and being 
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within the said town of Carrickfer- 
gus, or within the burgages, franchises, 
mears and limits of the said tuwuo of 
Knocktergus, as well within the walls 
of said town as without; for ever 
afier shali be one a whole and iree 
borough, and that there shall be 
nominated, named and called for 
ever hereafter, the free borough of 
Knock fergus, 

And we do from henceforth, erect, 
constiture and make, and by these 
preseuts for us, our heirs, aud suc- 
cessors, do create them all to be one 
whole borough, and that the mayor, 
sheriffs, burgesses, and commonalty 
of the aforesaid borough or town of 
Knockfergus, and all the free mha- 
bitants within the burgages, tranchises, 
meats or limits of the same borvugh 
or town of Knochtergus, as well those 
which now are free as those which 
shall hereafter be elected and ad- 
mitted free burgesses of the said 
town, and their successors for ever 
hereafter shali be by vigour of these 
presents, one body politick, incor- 
porated both in matter, word and 
deed, by the name of mayor, sherilf:, 
burgesses, amd commonaity of the 
town of Knochfergus, and that the 
said mayor, sieriils, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the said town of 
Knockfergus and their successors, 
trom time to time for ever as often 
as need shall require, may have 
full power and autherity upon any 
summons, warrant or writ, directed 
to thea by us our heirs or suc. 
cessors, to choose send and return 
twy onest and discreet men, being 
burgesses of the same borough or 
wwn, to all and every parliament 
which ever hereafter shall be beid 
within our said kingdom of Ireland, 
and that the said men so elected, 
sent and returned, shall have dull 
power and authority to handle, con. 
sult, and take counsel upon all such 
things aud matters as to them and 
others, there shall be expounded or 
declared, and upon the sameto yield 
their voice and opinions, and to do 
avd execute all other things whatso- 
ever, which is, or are accustomed 
to be done or executed, at of in 
parliament, as fully and frecty as 
any other burgesses of any ancient 
burough, either in our said realm of 
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Ireland, or England, are accustomed 
to do or execute. 

And turthermore of our more free 
especial gtace, certain knowledge and 
mere motion, we do give and grant 
by these presents, lor us, our heirs, 
and successors, for the said mayor, 
sherifls, burgesses, aod commonalty 
of the said tuwn of Knockfergus, 
and for their’ successors, that the 
aforesaid borough or town of Carrick- 
fergus. And all and singular the 
manors, castles, towns, villages, ham- 
lets, lands, tenements, waters, rivers, 
ineadows, moors, and all other liere- 
ditaments whatsoever, within the 
burgayes, frauchises, mears or bounds 
of the same; as well within their 
enclosed and arable lands, us without, 
for ever hereafter shall be one whole 
county by itself, both in word and 
deed, and the same shall be tor 
ever hereafter distnguished aud tho- 
roughly separated voth from our 
county of Antrim, and from all other 
counties; and that it shall be from 
hencefurth for ever hereafter nomi- 
nated, termed and called by the 
naine of the county of the town of 
Knockfergus, provided always’ that 
our castle of Anockfergus and a cer- 
tain other place within the © said 
borough or town appointed for a 
pao! or prison, there to be built 
or keeping and conserving of prison- 
ers and other malefactors whatsoever 
from time to time in, or whether 
the limits or bounds of our county 
of Antrim aforesaid, shall be  alto- 
gether as now they are, and here- 
tofore have been, any thing in these 
presents contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; and that our justices, 
or the justices of our heirs and suc- 
cessois tor taking of Nisiprius— 
or assizes in the said county of An- 
trim, and assigned by us, our heirs 
and successors, as justices for gaol 
delivery in the said county of Antrim, 
for the hearing and determining of 
all treasous, murders, burnings, man- 
slaughters, felonies, rapes, crimes, 
vifences, actions, and all other things 
whatsoever perpetrated or done m 
suid county of Antrim, from time to 
time, and the justices appointed by 
us, our heirs and successors, for the 
keeping or conserving of our peace, 
ia our said county of Antrim - tor 
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the holding of their sessions, as also 
the sheriffs of said county of Antrim 
for the time being, for the keeping 
and holding of his county courts, 
turnes, and other courts from ume 
to time for ever, and all other 
justices, commissioners, and officers 
of ours, or of our heirs and successors 
to inquire, hear and determine, or 
do any thing for us, our heirs and 
successors in the said county of An- 
trim, that they and every of them 
for the keeping and holding of their 
courts and. sessions, may lawfully, 
freely and surely enter and go into 
the said town of Knockfergus, and to 
pass through the same town till they 
come to our said castle of Carrick- 
fergus, and therein or at our said 
castle of Carrickfergus to hold and ae 
the courts and sessions for all 
things and matters without the said 
county of Knockfergus, and within 
the county of Antrim from time to 
time for ever, as heretofore they have 
heid, or were accustomed to hold, 
or might hold the same; and that all 
and every our sheriffs, and the sheriffs 
of our heirs and successors of the 
said county of Antrim for the time 
being for ever, as also all constables 
or keepers of our gaol, or the gaol, 
of our heirs or successors of the 
county of Antrim aforesaid, for the 
time being, for ever may be abie 
to have and to hold one gaol or 
prison, within the town of Knock- 
fergus aforesaid, in some certain 
convenient place, appointed for the 
keeping of the prisoners of the said 
county of Antrim, and in the said 
aol to have, hold and imprison, and 
ithfully keep all and every male- 
factor «nd prisoners of the county 
of Antiun aforesaid; the custody or 
keeping of whom, or of any one of thein 
being heretofore committed, or at 
any’ time hereafter, to. be committed 
unto them for avy faults, oifences, 
crimes, things or matters perpetrated, 
committed or happened within the said 
county of Antrim, or touching or con- 
cerning the same, and not for any fault, 
offences, crimes, things or matters per- 
petrated, done or happened in or within 
the county of the town of Knockiergusa- 
foresaid, or eager oe - oaggme 
of Knockfergus, our 
grant in thing notwhithstanding, | 
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And we further will and by these 
presents for us our heirs a suce 
cessors, grant and ordain, that for 
ever hereafter there may and shall 
be within the said town of Knock 
fergus, one chosen or elected of the 
more honest and discreet men of the 
inhabitants within the said) town of 
Carrickfergus, alter such form anid 
manner as hereafter is specified in 
these presents which shall be, and 
be nominated mayor of the town of 
Knockfergus, and that there in like 
manner may and shall be within. the 
same town besides the mayor of the 
said town for the time being, 16, 15, 
14, 13, 12, 11, 10, Y, Or 8 of the 
most honest and discreet of the in- 
habitants of the same town. chosen 
aud elected after such form as here- 
after in these presents is mentioned, 
which shall be, and be called alder- 
men of the same town, and that they 
shall be of the common and chief 
council of the same town:of Knoek- 
fergus, and we will and by these 
presents for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, grant that the aforesaid 
aldermen shall be from time to time 
assisting and helping unto the said 
mayor of the town of Knockfergus 
for the time being in all causes and 
matters touch.ng or concerning the 
said town, and for the better exe- 
culion of this our will and grant, in 
that part and behalf we have as. 
signed, constituted, nominated» and 
made, and by these presents for us 
our heirs and successors, do assign, 
constitute, nominate and make our 
well beloved Kobert Lyndon now 
mayor of the same town, and agent 
of the said town to be mayor of the 
said town oi Knockfergus, | willing 
that the said Robert Lyndon in the 
office of mayor of the atoresaid town, 
shail be and continue from the making 
of these presents until the feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel, next en- 
suing the date of these presents, 
and from thence until some other of 
the inhabitants of the aforesaid town 
be sworn and perieeted in pes ce 
of mayor of the same town ing 
to the orders and customs ig these 
presents, hereafter expressed and.de- 
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successors, do grant to the said Robert 
Lyndon, mayor of the aforesard town, 
aud to his successors mayors of the 
said town for the time being; that 
both he and they may have, and 
shall have the keeping, reling and 
free governing as well of the town 
of knockfergus aforesaid, and the 
franchises thereof, as of. the burgesses 
aod inhabitants of the same town, and 
of their successors; for and during 
such time, and so jong as they or 
any of them shall continue, or be 
in the office of mayoralty of the same 
town according to the statutes, ordi- 
nances and customs of the same town, 
aad further we have assigned, consti- 
tuted and made, and by these presents 
for us, our heirs and successors, do 
assign and constitute, and make six- 
teen of the most honest and discreet 
men of the inhabitants of the same 
town, which now are aldermen of 
the same town that they may 
and shall be aldermen of the 
same town of Knockfergus, ‘and 
that they shall be continued in the 
same offices during their natural 
hives, ucless in the mean time, for 
some reasonable cause or matter they 
or any of them shall be removed 
from -the aforesaid offices, we have 
likewise assigned, constituted and 
made, and by these presents for us, 
our, heirs and successors, do assign, 
constitute and make all and every 
one who now are free burgesses and 
inhabitants of the sanetown that they 
shall be the burgesses and commonalty 
of the same town of Carrickfergus, 
And we have by these presents for us, 
our heirs and successors erected, made, 
constituted, ordained and declared the 
said mayors, sheriffs, burgesses and 
communalty of the town of Knock- 
fergus, shall be one _ incorporate 
body, politic both in mister’ devi 
and name, really and at full, and 
that by the same name they shall 
have a perpetual succession, and that 
they and their successors by the 
name of sheriffs, bur and com- 
monalty of the town of Knockfergus 
may, and shall be for ever times to 
come, persons able in the law, and 
ca to have, purchase, receive 
to possess land, tenements, li- 
privileges, prebeminenties, 
jurisdictions, franchises and heridita- 
meuts whatsoever, in fee for ever; 
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and also goods and chattles, and 
whatsoever other things of what kind; 
nature or sort soever they be, and 
also to give, grant, demise, and as- 
sign lands, tenements,’ goods and 
chattles of what kind, nature or sort 
soever, and to do and execute aij 
other things aud deeds by the name 
aforesaid. And that by the same 
name the sheriffs, mayor, burgesses, 
and commonality of the ‘town of 
Knockfergus may, and can be able 
to plead, and be impleaded; to an- 
swer, and to be answered ; to defend, 
and to be defended before us, our 
heirs and successors, and im any 
courts, benches, or places: whatsoever, 
and before any as well ecciesiastical as 
civil judges, and justices, commission- 
ers and otber officers of ours, or of our 
heirsand successors, and allothers what. 
soever in or concerning all complaints, 
suits, pleas, causes, matters and: demands 
whatsoever, of whatsoever sort, na- 
ture or kind; aod also. have, ‘per- 
ceive, receive, possess, ‘give, grant, 
and demise, and in the same manh- 
ner and form as others, our people 
of our kingdom of England or Ire- 
land personable and capable m the 
law, may or can, and ‘that the said 
smayor, sherifis, burgesses, and com- 
moualty of the town of Knockfergus 
aforesaid, and their successors ever 
may be able and of power to have 
and use one common seal which 
shall serve them aud their successors 
for the making of their deeds, 
causes or matters, and one other 
seal of the office of the mayoralty 
of the said town, to be and. remain 
in the custody of the mayor of the 
said town for the time being, for to 
seal any manner of testimonials, 
certificates, attachments and processes 
whatsoever, and that it shaihand may be 
lawful for the said mayor, sheriffs, 
and commonalty of the said town, 
and for their successors to break the 
said seals, or any of them from 
time to time at their will and plea- 
stire, and to make another or otbet 
seals of new as to them shall seem best. 
And we further will, and by these 
ts for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors give and grant unto the said 
mayor, sheriffs, bu : 
imonalty of the town -of Knockfergus 
aforesaid, and to their suctessor, 
that they and their successors, oF 
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greater part of them, whereof we 
will that the mayor for the time 
being, shall be one from time to 
time for ever, that upon public 
summons made by the mayor for 
the time bemg, and they thereto 
being once gathered, or upon ail 
and every the’ days of the common 
assemblies m their courts, at the 
usual days and times, according to 
the antient customs of the town and 
borough aforesaid held, that they 
may have full power and authority 
from time to time, as often and at 
all times when it shall seem good 
or expedient unto them to erect, 
constitute, ordain, and make such 
reasonable laws, statutes, Constitu- 
tions, decrees and orders in writing 
as shall seem to them in their dis- 
cretion to be both good, healthful 
and profitable, honest. and necessary 
for the good ruling and governin 

of the said town, and of ail an 

singular the officers, ministers, bur- 
gesses, artificers, inhabitants, and of 
all other residing in the said. town 
for the time Gitar. and also for 
declaration how, and after what 
manner or order they the said may- 
or, sheriffs, , burgesses, and common- 
alty, and all and singular the other 
oificers, burgesses, artificers, inhabi- 
tants, and all other residing in the 
said town, have used, carried and 
behaved themselves in their offices, 
functions, ministries, crafts, occupa- 
tions, and other businesses for the 
uttermost public good, common pro- 
fit, and good government of the 
same town, and for the victualling 
of themselves, and for any other 
cause, maiter or thing any way 
touching or concerning the atoresaid 
town, and whenroever, or how often 
soever as the said mayor,  sherilfs, 

burgesses, and commonalty of the 
aforesaid town for the time being, 

or the greater part of them (as ts 

aforesaid) have erected, made, con- 

stituted, osdained and established 
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such and the like ae statutes, con- 
stitutions, decrees, ordinances, 
that then likeways they shall be able 
of power to make, lunit, ordain, and 
provide in form aforesaid, such and 
the like reasonable pains, punishments, 
and penalties by imprisonment, or 
by any other corporal punishment, 
or by fine, forfeiture, amercement, 
or by fine of money, or by both 
upon and against all offenders of 
breakers of such laws, statures, con. 
stitutions, decrees and orders, or of 
any one of them as tothe said may. 
or, sheriffs, burgesses, and commonality 
of the aforesaid town, or to the 
greater part of them, whereof we will 
that the mayor of the said town shall 
be one, as sball seem to be most ne- 
cessary, fit, aud requisite for the ob- 
servation of the said laws, statutes, 
coustitutions, decrees and ordinances ; 
and that they shall be from time to 
time both able and of power to exe- 
cute the said pains, penalties, aod 
unishments, and to execute the said 
aws, statutes, consiitutions, decrees, 
and ordinances, and the same to coms 
mani, or cause to be commanded 
from time to time to be put in exe- 
cution, and likewise able and of power 
to levy, and have the said fines, a- 
mercements, forfeitures, and fines of 
money to the use and behoof of the 
said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the town of Knock- 
fergus aforesaid, and their successors 
without any jet or impediment 
either of us, of our heirs, and suc- 
cessors, without giving or repdering 
any account of any thing else unto 
our heirs or successors, for the samy, 
and all such laws, statutes, and con- 
stitutions, decrees and ogdinances to 
be made a “a i ~ Oy A, that 
they be obsery upon 
seal pains as in them ee proyid- 
ed always that the said laws, statutes, and 
ordinances be not contrary. to the Jaws 
and statutes ofourrealm. of Ipela 
To be Continued. 
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progress in juvenile studies. In his 
grammatical course he passed under 
the tuition of several masters, the 
last and most respectable of whom was 
the Rev. Mr. Wooddeson, of Kingston- 
upon-Thaines, to which parish his father 
wasthen removed. He was used how- 
ever, to lament that he had not pussess- 
ed the advantages of an uniform e- 
ducation at one of those public 
schools, which undoubtedly, whatever 
may be their dangers and deficien- 
cies, effect the poimt at which they 
exclusively aim, that of laying a so- 
Jid foundation for classical erudition 
in its most exact form. In 1772 he 
was entered asa scholar of Jesus-col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and it wus ever 
a topic ot thankfulness to him, that 
he became a inember of that uni- 
versity in which the love of truth met 
with some encouragement from a spi- 
rit of liberal inquiry, rather than of that 
which was devoted either to supine 
indolence, or to the passive inculca- 
tion of opinions sanctioned by au- 
thority. During the first years, his 
attention was chiefly fixed upon clas- 
sical studies, always his favourites ; 
and he was excited only by emula- 
tion and academical requisitions to 
aim at that proficiency in mathemati- 
cal knowldge which bears so high a 
value at Cambridge. Yet while he 
contesses himself destitute of a genu- 
ine taste for speculations of this kind, 
he scruples not ta.declare the inh- 
nite superiority, in point of grandeur 
and sublimity, of mathematical phil- 
osophy, to classic Jucubrations. — In 
1776, he took his degree of B.A. on 
which occasion he was nominated to 
the second post among seventy-five 
candidates; and soon after, he was 
elected to a fellowship of his college. 
In the same year he published a small 
collection of Latin poems, with a 
few critical notes on Homer, at the 
university press. If not highly ex- 
cellent they were sufficient to estab. 
lish the claim of a young man to 
inore than ordinary acquamtance wih 
the elegancies of titerature. He had 
already obtained a knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, as preparatory to 
those theological ‘studies which now 
became his most seilous occupation ; 
and it may safely be affirmed that 
he man ever commenced them with 
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a mind more determined upon the 
unbtassed search after tiuth, and the 
open assertion of it when discovered, 
‘}he foundation which he Jaid jor his 
inquiries was an accurate knowledge 
of the phraseology ot the scriptures, 
acquired by means of attention to 
the idiom in which they were written, 
As at this time some of his most 
esteemed academical triends, mani- 
fested their dissatisfaction with the 
articles of the Church of England, 
by a conscientious refusal of sub- 
scription, it cannot be doubted that 
scruples on this point had already 
taken possession of his mind; and so 
tar had his convictions proceeded, 
that he has stigmatized his compliance 
with the forms requisite for obtaining 
deacon’s orders, which he received 
in 1778, as ‘*the most disingenuous 
action of his whole life.” If, indeed, 
he could receive consolation from the 
practice of others, there were several 
of his intimate associates, who bya 
superiority to such scruples, have 
since risep to opulence and distinction 
in the church, without betraying 
any uneasiness for a similar acquies- 
cence, 

Mr. Wakefield left college after 
ordination, and engaged in a curacy 
at Stockport, in Cheshire, whence he 
afterwards removed to a similar si- 
tuation in Liverpool. He performed 
the duties of his office with serious- 
ness and punctuality ; but his dissat. 
istaction with the doctrine and wor- 
ship of the church continuing to in- 
crease, he probably considered his 
connection with it as not likely to 
be durable. ‘Lhe disgust he teit at 
what he saw of the practice of pri- 
vateering, and the slave-trade, in the 
latter place of his residence, also a- 
wakened in bis mind that humane in- 
terest in the rights and happiness of 
his feilow creatures, which has made 
SO Conspicuous a part ot his charac- 
ter. ‘Ihe American war did not tend 
to augment his attachment to the po- 
litical adininistration of his country: 
in short, he became altogether unfit 
to make one of that body, the prin- 
cipal business of which, in the opine 
ion of many, seems to be, acting as 
the sateiliies of existing authority, 
however exeried. His marriage, in 


1779, to Miss Watson, neice of thg 
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rector of Stockport, was soun fol- 
lowed by an invitation to undertake 
the post of classical tutor at the uis- 
senting academy at Warrington, with 
which he complied. He was regarded 
as a very valuable acquisition to this 
institution, and was exemplary in the 
discharge of his duty, and equally 
gained the attachment of his puptis 
and the friendship and esteem of 
his colleagues. Being now freed from 
all clerical shackles, he began his 
career as a theological controversialist ; 
and, it must be confessed, with an 
acrimony of style, which was lamented 
by his triends, and which Jaid him 
open to the reproach of hig enemies, 
ft is ne* here intended to vindicate 
what the writer himself cannot but 
disapprove ; but the real and substan- 
tial kindness of Mr. Waketield’s tein- 
per, and the benevolence of his heart 
were such, that this apparent contra- 
diction must be solved by his warmth 
of zea! in what he thought the cause 
of truth, and perhaps by a familia- 
rity with scholastic debates, which 
rendered him in some measure cal- 
jous to the use, or rather abuse of 
vituperative expressions froin the press. 
lu disputatious by word of mouth no 
man was more calm and geutle, 
more patient in hearing, or more 
placid in replying; and if, tn his 
writings, he has without hesitation or 
delicacy bestowed his ceusures, he 
has been equaily liberal and decided 
in his praise. M's appiauses evidently 
came troin the heart, free and un- 
stinted, for envy did not possess a 
single particle in his Composition , nor 
has he withheld then when he thought 
them deserved by particular laudable 
qualities, even in characters woich 
he could not regard with general ap- 
probation. No man, perhaps, ever 
more fully gave way to the openness 
of his disposition in speaking the 
whole truth congerning men and things, 
unmoved by cominon Considerations ; 
whence it is not to be wondered at, 
that he frequently rendered hunselt 
more obnoxious to antagonists than 
the case essentially required, and rous- 
ed prejudices which a more guarded 
conduct would have left dormant.— 
A sentence which, in his memows, he 
has quoted trom Asgill, expresses (as 
st was probably meaut to do) the 
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spirit with which he wrote. “A 
blunt author ia pursuit of truth, knows 
no man after the flesh, til his chace 
is over. For a man to think what 
he writes, may bespeak his prudence ; 
but to write what he thinks, best 
opens his principles.” 

We shall not in this sketch, attempt 
to give an‘account of ail his publi- 
cations, many of them small in bulk 
and temporary in their application, 
The most important of his theologi- 
cal labours will be allowed to be 
those in which he employs his sin- 
gular erudition in the explanation of 
Scripture. Of these, the first was 
‘A New Translation of the First 
Epistle of Paul, the Apostle, to the 
lnessalonians,” printed im 1781. let 
was followed ti tue next year by «A 
New Translation of St Matthew, with 
notes, critical, puilological, and ex. 
planatory,” 4to. a work which ob. 
tained much applause, and amply 
displayed the extent of his reading, 
and tne facility with which his mee 
mory called up its reposited stores 
for the purpose of illustration or par- 
allelism, At this time he likewise 
augmented his fund for scripture in- 
terpretation by the acquisition of va- 
rious oriental dialects. After quitting 
Werrington, at the dissolution of the 
acadeiny, he took up his residence 
successively at Bramcote in Notting- 
hamshire, at Richmond, and at Not. 
tingham, upon the plan of taking a 
few pupils, and pursuing at his lei- 
sere those studies to which he became 
continually more attached. While 
in the first ef these situations, he 
published the first volume of ** An 
Inquiry into the Opinions of the 
‘hristtan Writers of the three first 
Centuries concerning the Person of 
Jesus Christ,” a learned and elabo- 
rate periormance, but which did not 
meet with encouragement sufficient 
to induce him to proceed in the de- 
sigu. <A painful disorder in bis left 
shoulder, with which he was attacked 
in 1786, and which harrassed hii» for 
two years, interrupted the course of 
his employments; and he could do 
no more for letters during that pe- 
riod, than alleviate his suiferings by 
drawing up some remarks upon the 
Georgics of Virgil and the poems of 
Gray, which he published with edé- 
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tions of those deligitful compositions. 
As iis health returned, his theologi- 
cal purst is wee ie umed, and he 
again engaged ju the field of contro- 
versy. hie also tm 1789, made a 
commencement of a “ork which pro- 
mised inuch, as well for his reputa- 
tion, as tor the advantage of sacred 
hierature. It was ‘‘an Union of 
‘tbeolugical aid Classical learning, 
iliustrating the Scriptures by Lignt 
borrowed from the Philology = of 
Greece and Rome.” Under the titie 
of “Silva Critica” three parts of 
this periormance have issued trom the 
university press of Cambridge. 

‘Lhe formation of a dissenting col- 
lege at Hackney, which, it was 
hoped, by the poweriul aid of the 
metropolis, would become both more 
considerable and more permanent 
than former institutions of a like kind, 
produced ao invitation to Mr, Wake. 
field to undertake the classical pro- 
fessorship. With this he thought pro- 
per to comply, aud accordingly, ja 
1790, he quitted his abode at Not- 
tingham, aud removed: to Hackney, 
upon the plan of joining with pub- 
lic tuition the instruction of private 
pups. He bas himself informed the 
public that ‘both of these anchors 
failed him, and left his little bark a- 
gain afloat on the ocean of  life.”— 
it is neither necessary ner desirable 
to revive the memory ot differences 
between persons iealiy sespectable and 
well intentioned, but under the tn- 
flueuce of diierent habits and views 
of things. We shall confine ourselves 
to a remark or two. 

Mr. Wakefield was a person who 
derived his opinions entirely from 
the source of his own reason and 
reflection, and it will not be easy to 
pame a man who stood more single 
and insulated in this respect through- 
out life than he. Although his prin- 
ciples had induced him to renounce 
his clerical office in the church of 
England, and he had become a dis- 
senter from ber doctrine and worship, 
yet he was far from yniting with any 
particular class of those who are usu- 
ally denominated dissenters, He had 
an insuperable repugnance tq thew 
mode of peilorming divine seryice ; 
and he held in no high estimation 
the theological and philosophical know- 
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ledge which it has been the principal 
object of their seminaries of educa. 
tion to communicate, It has already 
been observed, that the basis of his 
own divinity was philology. Classical 
literature, therefore, as containing the 
true rudiments of all other science, 
was that on which the greatest stress 
should be laid, in a system of liberal 
education, ‘ibis point he inculcated 
with an earnestness which probably 
appeared somewhat dictatorial to the 
conductors of the institution. — . 

Further, in the progress of his 
speculation, he bad been led to form 
notions Coneerning the expediency and 
propriety of public worship extremely 
different from those of every body 
of Christians, whether in sects or es. 
tablishments ; and as he was iIncapa. 
ble of thinking one thing and prac- 
tising another, he had sufficiently made 
known his sentiments on this subject, 
as well in Conversation, as. by abstain- 
ing from attendance upon every piace 
of religious assembly. Théy who 
were well acquainted with him, knew 
that in his own breast piety was one 
of the most predominant affections; but 
the assembling tor social worship had 
for so many ages been regarded as 
the most powerful instrument for the 
support of general religion, that to 
discourage it was considered as of 
dangerous example, especially in a 
persoa engaged in the education of 
youth. Notwithstanding, therefore, his 
classical instructions in the college 
were received by the students almost 
with enthusiastical admiration, and 
conferred high credit on the institu- 
tion, a dissolution of his connection 
with it took place in the summer of 
1791. 

The subsequent publication of his 
pamphlet on Public Worship depriv- 
ed him (as he says) of the only two 
private pupils he expected. From that 
period he continued to reside at Hack- 
ney, in the capacity of a retired man 
of letters, employing his time partly 
in the educativn of his own children, 
partly in the composition of works 
which will perpetuate his name among 
those who have cultiyated literature 
with most ardour and snacess. His 
‘*“l'ranslation of the New Testament, 
with Notes,” 3 vols. 8vo. appearéd 
towards the close of 1791, and was 
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very respectably patronised. In lan+ 
guage it preserves as much as possi 
le of the old version. Its numerous 
deviations from that in sense, will be 
regarded as happy alterations or bold 
innovations, according to the pre- 
ossessions of the reader, A _ long 
ist might be given of his succeeding 
Jabours, but we shall only particularise 
some of the most considerable. He 
printed (no longer at the Cambridge- 
press) two more parts of his ‘* Siiva 
Critica” He gave a new edition, 
much corrected, of his ‘* lranslation 
of the New lestament ;” and be- 
sides, proved his zeal for Christianity, 
by enlargiig a former work * On the 
Kevidences of the Christian religion,” 
and by replying to ‘Thomas Paine’s 
attack upon it in his ** Age of Rea- 
son.” 

To the works of Pope, as our most 
cultivated English poet, and the most 
perfect example of that splendour and 
felicity of diction which is not at- 
tained without much study of the 
poetic art, Mr Wakefield paid parti- 
cular attention. It was his design to 
have published a complete edition of 
his works; but after he had printed 
the first volume, the scheme was 
rendered abortive by Dr. Warton’s 
edition. He however printed a se. 
cond volume, entitled, ** Notes on 
Pope,” and also gave a new edition 
of Pope’s “ Iliad and Odyssey.” In 
these publications he displayed all 
that variety of comparison and il- 
lustration, that power of tracing a 
poetical thought through ditferent au- 
thors, with its successive shades and 
improvements, and that exquisite 
feeling of particular beauties, which 
distinguish him as an annotator of 
the writers of Greece and Rome. 

As a classical editor he appeared 
in a selection from the Greek trage- 
dians, in editions of Horace, Virgil, 
Bion and Moschus, and finally, in his 
“ Lucretius,” a vast periormance, 
Which alone might seem the labour 
of many industrious years. Of his 


character, as a man of letters, | have 
been favoured with the following es- 
timate by an able judge, the Revd. E, 
Cogan, of Cheshunt: a 
‘In extent of erudition, particular- 
ly if an acquaintance with the Ori- 
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ental languages be taken into the ac- 
count, he was perhaps inferior to no 
man of the present age; and they 
who have been consicered as having 
had the advantage over hin in some 
of the less important minutia of Greek 
literature, have probably timated their 
attention to fewer objects, and cer- 
tainly cominenced their literary course 
mith amore advantageous preparation. 
In conjectural criticism -le  extibits 
much of the character of Bentley and 
Markland: men whom be esteemed 
according to their high deserts im that 
species of learning to winch his own 
mind was peculiarly directed. Like 
these illustrious scholars, he is always 
learned, sometimes bold, and frequeat- 
ly happy. Like them he had a mind 
which disdained to be held ia a ser- 
vile subjection to authority; and ia 
defiance of established readings, which 
too often substitute the dreams of 
transcribers for the gems of antiquity, 
he followed without fear, wherever 
reason and probability seemed to 
lead the way. In his earlier critical 
works he exhibited, amidst some er- 
rors which his riper judgment discarded, 
the promise of his future greatness; 
and even his faults were the infirmi- 
ties of genius; they flowed from that 
ardour and enthusiasm which cannot 
always wait for the slow decisions of 
cool inquiry, ‘They were taults which 
though they afforded a simail consela- 
sion to dull malignity, did net. di- 
minish his praise in the estunation of 
one solid and wnpartia! judge. His 
favourite study was poetry, and in 
au extensive acquaintance with the 
ancient poets, both Greek and Roman, 
few men siice the revival of letters 
have equalled him, and no one ever 
surpassed hin in the perception of 
their beauties. When be applies to 
them the hand of* conjecture, he 
rarely fails to give new sprit and 
animation by his touch; and whee 
we are obliged to dissent from his 
corrections, we are sometimes sorry 
for the credit of the poet that he 
does not appear to have written «hat 
the critic has suggested. tle was 
peculiarly fond of tracing an eiegance 
of poetical expression thiough the 
various modificaticns which it assumed 
in the hands of differeut writers, aud 
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in the illustration of ancient phrase- 
ology he did not overiook the poets 
of his own country, with many of 
which he was very tamiltar. Lis great 
work is undoubtedly his edition of 
** Lucretius,” a work which ignorance 
Inay despise, at which malice may 
carp, a hireling scribblers may rail, 
but which will rank with the labours 
of Heinsius, Gronovios, Burinan, and 
Heyne, as long as literature itself 
suall live. It will share the predic- 
tion with which Ovid has graced the 
memory of the great poet himself, 


Carmina sublimis tune sunt peritura La- 
ereti, 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 


Besides its critical merit it exhibits 
the richest display of the flowers of 
poetry that ever was presented to 
the world, and will amply reward 
the perusal of every man who has 
sensibility to relish the finest touches 
of human genius. 

«Mr. Wakefield, even before this 
immortal specimen of his talents, was 
deservedly held in the highest estima- 
tion by the literati of Germany ;— 
and if his honours at home have not 
equalled his reputation abroad, tne 
candid mind will easily find the ex- 
planation of this phenomenon in the 
violence of political party, and the 
mean jealousy which bas too often 
disgraced the scholars of Great Bri. 
tain. ‘The name of Bentley is con. 
nected with proof enough of the jus- 
tice of this  insinuation.” 

[ shall now proceed to an inci- 
dent of his lite which shall be view- 
ed with regret by the ingenuous of 
ail parties: the additional sensations 
it inspires will, of course, be diferent 
accordig to the particular sentiments 
ot individuals. It has already been 
hinted that Mr. Wakefield, from the 
time of his residence at Liverpool, 
had begun to iinbibe a detestation of 
that policy which trampled upon the 
rights of mankind, and was founded 
upon unfeeling avarice and unprin- 
cipied ambition, His study of Chris- 
tianity more and mure convinced hin 
that the maxims of the world and 
those of religion were ia direct op- 
position: and in common with many 
other excelient and learned men, he 
became persuuded of the absolute 
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incompatibility of war with the chris. 
tian character. He had moreover re- 
ceived those principles of the origin 
and end of government, which, how. 
ever tiey may now be regarded, 
were one thought fundamental to 
the British Constitution, and the ba- 
sis of ali civil liberty. He had oc- 
casionally, im the political contests 
of his country, publicly expressed 
his opinions upon these subjects ; but 
the French :evolution was an event 
calculated to cal! forth all his ardour 
in the cause. His sanguine temper 
led him to consider it as the undoubted 
common cement of a better order 
of things, in which rational liberty, 
equitable policy, and pure religion, 
would finally become triumphant.— 
He watcheu its progress with incredi- 
bie interest, excused its unhappy de- 
viations, and ebhorred the combina. 
tion of arbitrary power which thbreat- 
ened its destruction, It was impossi- 
ble that he should refrain from em- 
ploving his pen on the occasion, or 
that he should do it with a “cold 
and unpertorming hand.” = In_ his 
‘* Remarks on the General Orders of 
the Duke of York,” he had arraigned 
the justice of the war with France, 
in terms which are supposed to have 
exercised the utmost forbearance of 
the ministry. But in iis “ Reply to 
some parts of the Bishop of Pe 
datf’s Address,” he passed those li- 
mits. Krom that systematic progress 
in restraining the tree Communication 
of political opinions which may be 
traced in the acts of the late minis- 
try, it is not unreasonable to conclude, 
that a victim to the iiberty of the 
press, of name and character suflicient 
to inspire a wide alarm, was really 
desired. Yet as the Attorney Gene- 
ral solemniy protested that his prose. 
cution of this pamphlet was - spon- 
taneous, and solely dictated to him 
by the heinous and dangerous nature 
ot its contents, it would be uncan- 
did to call his assertion in question. 
A man of sense, however may be 
allowed to smile at the notion of 
real danger to supreme power, sup- 
ported as well by public opinion as 
by every active energy of the state, 
froin a private writer, arguing upow 
principles so little applicable to te 
practie of the world, as those 
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the Gospel. Further, a man of a 
truly liberal and generous mind will 
perhaps view, not without indignation, 
the thunders of the law hurled upon 
a head distinguished for virtue and 
learning, without any humane allow- 
ance for weil intentioned if misguided 
zeal. ‘The attack commenced, not 
against the principal, who boldly and 
honestly came forward to avow him- 
self, but against the agents; and the 
grand purport of it was sufficiently 
declared by the superior severit 

with which a bookseller was treated, 
who was not the editor, but only a 
casual vender of the work; but who 
had long been obnoxious as a distin- 
guished publisher of books of free 
inquiry. Mr, Waketield himself next 
underwent prosecution; and his sen- 
tence, upon conviction, was a two 
year’s imprisonment in Dorchester 
jail. There exists no other measure 
of punishment in such a case than 
comparison, and perhaps upon the 
application of this rule, it will not 
be found inordinately severe. Two 
years abode in a prison is, however, 
a most serious affliction ! it is cutting 
off so much from desirable existence. 
Mr. Waketield, notwithstanding his 
natural fortitude, felt it as such.— 
Though from his habits of sobriety 
and seclusion, he had little to resign 
in respect of the ordinary pleasures 
of the world; his habits of pedes- 
trian exercise, and his enjoyment of 
family comfort, were essentially —in- 
fringed by confinement. He likewise 
fou.d all his plans of study so de- 
ranged, by the want of his library, 
and the many incommodities of his 
situation, that he was less able to 
employ that resource against tedium 
and melancholy than might have been 
expected. One powerful consolation, 
however, in addition to that of a 
good conscience, attended hii. A 
set of warm and generous friends 
employed themselves in raismg a 
contribution which should not only 
indemnify him from any pecuniary 
loss cousequent upon his prosecution, 
but should alleviate bis cares for the 
future support of his family. The 
purpose was effected; and it Is to 


be hoped that Englishmen will ever 
retain spirit enough to take under 
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their protection men who have faithe 
fully, though perhaps not with due 
prudence and consideration, maintained. 
the noble cause of mankind against 
the frowns of authority, 

At length the tedious prio elapsed, 
and the last day of May, in this 
year, restored him to liberty lie 
was received by his friends, many of 
whom had visited him in prison, with 
the most cordial welcome. He was’ 
endeared to them by his sufferings, 
and his character was generally 
thought to have received a meliorating — 
tinge of mildness and moderation 
from the reflexions which had passed 
through his mind, He ‘ormed ex- 
tensive plans for future litcrary labours, 
and he seemed fully capabie of en- 
joying and benefiting that world to 
which he was returned: when—oh 
what is man !—a fever, probably oc- 
casfoned by his anxious exertions to 
fix himself in a new habitation, cut 
short all his prospects. From the 
first attack he persuaded himself that 
the termination would be fatal, and 
this conviction materially opposed every 
attempt of medicine in his favour.— 
He surveyed death without terror, and 
prepared for it by tender offices te 
the survivors. 

It is presumed that the character 
of Mr. Waketield is sufliciently de- 
veloped in the preceding sketch of 
his life. It may however be added, 
that there was in him an openness, a 
simplicity, a good faith, an affection- 
ale ardour, a nobie elevation of soul, 
which irresistibly made way to the 
hearts of all who nearly approached 
him, and rendered him the object 
of friendiy attachment, to a degree 
almost unexampled. Let this be 
placed in baance to all that migiit 
appear arrogant or self-sufficient, harsh, 
or irritable in his luerary conduct!— 
His talents wee rare—bis morals 
pure—his views exalted—his courage 
invinciblesstiis integrity without a 
spot. Wien will the place of sucis 
a man be supplied? 

ee 

In addition, to the foregoing ani- 
mated account of a highly valuable 
and interesting charaeter——a character 
which will shine conspicuously when 
the irritating, angry party politics of 
Aai 
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are forgotten, we are induced to add 
the estimate of his worth, from the 
pen of his friend George Dyer, in 
the following appropriate lines, ex- 
tracted from his poem, dedicated to 
the memory of Gilbert Wakefeld. 
“Oh! well do I remember years ago, 
That I did wander, though long trained in 





thought, 

Still too, too thoughtless, near thy stream 
oh Cam ! 

There first | saw the friend that now I 
mourn, 

For near thy stream, he too, was wont to 
crop 

The flowers of learning I remember 
well, 

Beneath his carb, the trappings of th 
schools ; 


I saw a form erect and slender, like 

Tone early form’d to manliness of 
thought, 

And rigid duties ;_ o’er his visage pale, 

Fair Science beam’d, and quick around gis 
eye, 

A critic archness play’d that would have 
seem’d 

On sternness bent, and querulousness, but 
that 

A gentleness was there, that still ap- 
pear’d 

To check some frowardness, which while it 
oft 

Obtruded its dislikes, yet did not seem 

From the pure fountain of his heart to 
ris€. 

His gait was steady, firm; for much he 
seem’d, 

As he but waik’d, to gather in his mind, 

Thoughts that had stray’d, or to digest 
with care, 

The feastings of hts sdul in bookish hours. 

1 knew him not—at least, I did not know 

The friend—I only knew of worth and 
wit, 

The zeal of industry, the love of fame, 

Of virtue, science, and they call’d them 
Wakefield. 


This was his spring of life when hopes 
were gay, 

And wishes blooming, not of honours 
high, 


[June 


Or in the world or in the church’s mart, 

But to secure the crown of well earned 
praise, 

Of genius and of learning :—and he did 

Obtaim the well-earn’d wreath, which well 
was wort 

Through jife, and with advancing years 
still grew. 

But in the summer of his life 1 knew him, 

And call’d him friend, for in our hearts 


did dwell, 

Some kindred likings and some kindred 
SCcOrns 4 

The tyrant’s state, the pontiff’s pomp and 
pride, 

The hireling’s meanness, the debasing 
tricks 


Of avarice, the sycophantic airs 

Of dangilers after wealth; ah! subjects 
fit 

Of generous scorn. 
house ; 

Worth, freedom, wisdom, still can walk at 
large, 

Tho’ bolts and bars, aud walls of ada- 
mant 

May intervene, the sun’s ethereal beam, 

The lightest breeze, the voice of wife of 
child, 

And friend, and chiefest, conscience, light 
within, 

Cheer the brave man retir’d, while mind 
upsoars 

Thro’ worlds, on worlds, beyond the reach 
of fear, 

Bat I have wander’d, let me then recount 

The sum of life, and profit by the amount; 

A little jearning, and a little weakness, 

A little pleasure, and enough of pain, 

A little freedom with its tale of slavery, 

Passions ard reasons struggle where, tio’ 
oft 

Reason claims empire, passion governs 
still ; 

Believing much, yet doubting not a little ; 

Till si* sess comes, and with it gloom of 
thoug ht— 

W hei. \an quite wearied with a world per- 
haps, 

Not x: 0ving to his mind, a foolish world, 

Seeks inward stiliness, and lies quiet 
down.” 


He had no prisons 


ET, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS, 
O8 THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE YOUNG 
LADY. 
O MY rack’d heart! since Erin green, 
From chaos Tese at pature’s cail, 


W hat other son of Care has seen, 

So many of his fav’ rites fall? 

if wrongs and cares had power tq gall 
This heart so sorely, when consol’d; 
How can J live bereft of all 

My Grmest friends, in clay now cold ? 
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Aad Anna’s fall’n, the sweetest friend, 

That ever heart with anguish fill’d ; 

When village uymphs shall her trans- 
cend, 

Perfection’s self the plain shall gild; 

Meck Morn’s ctlulgence, when she smi’, 

Seewm’d rising ov the raptur’d sight ; 

Aud When she spoke, the wood-notes wild, 

Of red-breast sweet, gave less delight. 

High-minded Pride, tho’ once in heav’n, 

lu her pure breast, no place could shere, 

Nor could her temper'’s tenor ev’n 

Be ruffled by perturbing Care, 

Forbearance taught her soul to share - 

Vain Folly’s faults, that mov’d hem®igh ; 

And Pity bade her tend the pray’r 

Of Indigence, with tear-weteye, 


Rude Winter, Nature’s sweets shall scorn, 

And grove and glen of joy bereave ; 

But who, se kind on snowy mora, 

From treacherous snares shall birds re- 
lieve ? 

Blest Spring shall bloom, but who will 
weave 

Her bow’r anew ? for low she lies, 

Who busied there, seem’d spotless Eve, 

Adoruing blissful paradise, 


Now cold her hand, by Nature grac’d, 
That plied its task of tasteful art, 

And clos’d her eye that seftly gaz"d 

On him she lovw’d, Affection’s heart; 

Ah! love-lorn swain, if others smart 

So deeply, what transpiercing pain, 

Her image hourly must impart, 

‘* Whose like thou ne’er shalt see again ?” 


But, sufPring friends who mutely blend, 

The grief’s that language can’t relate, 

The excellence your minds commend, 

Ye should a-tempt to imitate 5 

And ANNA was resigned to fate, 

And pa‘ieut when acutely pain’d, 

For Faith and Hope could antedate, 

The joysof Heav’n, by goodness gain’d, 

Then let em heav’n-ward raise each eye, 

That on her bier these showers have 
stream’d 

While angels bail, in yonder sky 

Her shade, who here their sister seem’d 5 

And now each virtue we esteern’d, 

And charin we low’d made more divine, 

She sings the song of the redeeui’d, 

And basks in bliss while we sepine, 


Bullycarry. J.O 
ELEGY. 
WHEN humble mevit meets the stroke 
of fate, 


No hard is found to celebrate his fame, 

All praise is lavished on the rich and 
great, 

W hilst in oblivion sinks the poor man’s 
hame, 
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Not so the tribute of my humble lays, 
Shall e’er be spent upou the great 
man’s tomb, 
My muse shall speak an honest neighbour's 
praise, 
Who lately fell beneath the general 
doom. 


As truly useful in his sphere of life, 
The mean mechanic, as the wealthy 
pecr, 
The loss as deeply felt by friends or wife, 
Who o’er Ing coflia pour the streaming 
lear. 


The man I mourn could boast no noble 
hate, ‘ 
His birth was low, uncultivate his mind, 
Yet his heart glowed with virtue’s genuine 
flame, 
His soul was noble, generous, and kind. 


In every art mechanical, well skilled, 
His ready hand a willing aid would 
lend, 
The various offices of life he filled, 
A worthy father, brother, husband 
friend, 


Light be the turf upon his hones. breast, 
And sacred be the sod which shrouds 
his clay, 
Let no rude hand his humble grave molest, 
Till the last trump shall wake to endless 
day. 
aE 
ON MISS EDGE WORTH’S BELINDA, 


FROM this good tale we learn not to ape 
prove, 

Those who dogs, pictures, ur goldfinches 
love ; 

But men, or goldfishes misses may a- 
adore, 

Only two men at once—not any more ; 

If vue does wrong, may send him to the 


devil, 

When first they’re sure another will be 
civil; 

Of their affairs, Reason may rule the 
rest, 


In love alone what is prefer'd is best ; 
Those only too have sense, who weut to 
school, 
And every child of nature is a fool. 
| NEn——wsy 
bo J 
SELECT POETRY, 


GLENCOE MASSACRE, 


LouD o'er the hill the tempest roars, 
Loud o’er the steep the torrent pours, 
Adown the snowy dale ; 

Yet louder far was beard below, 

The lamentable voice of wo, 

In Gleacde’s gloomy vale ! 
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Loud roars the spirit of the storm, 

On rending, roartug, Whirlwinds borne, 
And whistling flies the heath ; 

But not the ruthless tempest’s rave, 

Nor loudest fury of the wave, 

Nor storms fierce pouring from the north, 
Was half so loud, as howling forth, 
Approach’d the ghost of death. 


Fair rose the sun on Glencoe vale, 
And fair he smil’d on Glencoe vale, 
And fair he sought the wave; 

Hut e’er he burst the gates of day, 
Sweet Glencoe vale wild scatter’d lay, 
One wide extended grave ! 


And murmuring to the nightly beam, 
Slow winding mov'd the valley streaw, 
A silver chrystal floed ; 

Bute’er the star of morning came, 

It roaring, tore its once sweet scene, 
And rolling roar’d with rapid force, 
Along its wonted lovely course, 

A roaring stream of biood ! 


Night now had drawn her sable veil, 

O’er half the world, while Luna pale, 

Gaz’d on the earth beneath ; 

The toil-worn hinds to sleep betake, 

A sleep from which they ne’er should 
wake, 

But in the arms of death ! 


The unsheath’d poignard waits th’ alarm, 
And Murder rears her treacherous arm, 
‘To seek the victim’s heart ; 

The crackling beams ascend on hizh, 
Sires, husbands, mother, childre« die, 
All points of kindred carnage be, 

A thousand groans are beard ! 


Foreign Literature, 
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The vaulted cliffs rebound the cries, 
Of thousands sunk ne’er More to rise, 
To dvath’s dark kingdom driven ; 
Death raises all his voices round, 

The hilts give back the dismal sound, 
The ghosts of night on ather borne, 
Fnerease the roaring of the storm, 
And rend the vault of heaven. 


New rillets form'd of blood burst round, 
And tremble o’er the trewbling ground, 
Aud crimson all the plain ; 

The mothers’ shrieks, the children’s cries, 
The fathers’ groans, the husbands’ sighs ! 
The scream terrific of the owl, 

The lightning’s flash, the thunder’s roll, 
Death’s horrid chorus join ! 


Death’s done his worst, the deed is dones 
Now groans are dying ali around, 

Now calms the bloody wave ; 

While from the north the driving sleet, 
Pelts heedless on the sons of fate, 

The clotted gore’s their winding sheet, 
The drifted suow their grave ! 


The morning rose on Glencoe vale, 
But night remained in Glencoe vale, 
Their sun had ever set ; 

The ravens wade from shore to shore, 
O’er hills of slain, thro’ seas of gore, 
Or off on bloody pinions bore, 

The herrid tale relate. 


Ab ! who can hear, ©r who can tell, 
The bloody deed, ih: mournful tale, 
W itiout one feeling tear ? 

‘Sach homely roo’, » grave the while ! 
Each rural cot, : | .oeral pile! 

Each bed, a ylov ay bier ! 


Glasgow, R.G,. 
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Report of the Proceedings of the Class 
of Fine Arts, of the French Insti- 
tute, from the ist of October, 1808, 

‘to the ist of October, i809; by 

M. Joachim Le Breton, perpetual 
Secretary of the Class, &c. 

HE questions, that the class has 

proposed to travellers, respecting 

the remains termed Cyclopean, have 

procured much interesting information, 

M. Lasteyrie, has sent some account 

of the ruins of Ausidonia and Sa- 

turnia in the district of Sienna, with 
accurate drawings, by means of which 
we may form an idea of the dimen- 
sions of the stones, and hence of 


the height of the walls. The wally 
of Ausidonia, he observes, are con- 
structed to brave the effect of time. 
The stones are nearly of the same 
dimensions as when they issued trom 
the quarry; and they rest on one 
another without the intervention of 
any cement. Might not this mode 
of building, at once durable and 
economical, be still employed for. 
public edifices? Among other re- 
marks on these two cities, much older 
than the Roman republic, he thinks 
there is reason ‘to presume, that the 
scaffolding was formed by means of 


ropes. 
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Mr. Dodwell, an English gentle- 


tnan, who by anhonourable exception, * 
obtained leave to depart from France 
on his parole, to make a tour in 
Greece, has been examining the Cy- 
clopean structures in that country for 
two years; and ig now employed in 
comparing them with the remains of 
the same kind to be found through. 
out Italy. The result of these inte- 
resting inquires, which M. Dagincourt, 
a correspondent of the Class, has 
transmitted from Rome, shows that 
the English traveller has carefully 
compared the ramparts of the most 
ancient cities of Italy, with the five 
species of construction, which the 
Class has engraved and subjoined to 
the inquiries it solicited in the year 
9, from learned foreign travellers. 

Mr. Dodwell has given a precise 
account of 26 Grecian cities, corres- 
ponding with the Cyclopean monu- 
ments in Italy, and has sent a draw- 
ing of soine walls, which he supposes 
to have been those of T’yrinthia. But 
the most important of his drawings 
are those of Lycosura, the first city, 
according to Pausanias, on which the 
sun ever shone. ‘This city’ he says, 
he discovered in Arcadia, on the 24h 
of February, 1805: bet he did not 
know that a Frenchman had been 
there before him; and that the ma- 
nuscripts of Fourmont contain a 
description of this Lycosura, which 
he visited in 1729. ‘ihe nature and 
construction of tnese ruins appear 
to confirm the ideas of M. Petit- 
Radel. , 

The two Livonian barons Rernien- 
kampff, have. communicated some 
valuable particulars respecting some 
basso relievoes sculptured on the Cy- 
clopean walls of Alatri,a city of Italy, 
reputed of Pelasgic origin. 

Lastly. AM. Jaseand, French vice- 
consul at Smyrna, confirms the ac- 
curacy of the observations of M. 
Gropius ; and has seut a drawing of 
the walls of Melos, which exhibit 
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* These are the words of the French 
Secretary: but we see nothing very ho- 
nourable, in permitting a man to quit 
on his parole, a country, iu which he 
and numbers of men, women. and cbil- 
dren, while passing through it, or re- 
siding in it, under the sanction of peaces 
were seized, and detained as prisoners: 
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two different species of building, the 
ruins of Cyclopean structure occupy. 
ing the lower part of the walls, and 
the repairs of tuese having been ex. 
ecuted at a Very remote period, 
The text of M. Dagincourt's His- 
tory of the Imitative Arts, from the 
fourth century, to the commencement 
of the sixteenth, aud the three hun- 
dred plates engraved for it, are at 
Paris, and the learned world wiil 
soon be gratihed by their publication, 
M. Dufourny, will edite this work, 
winch is the most jmportant with 
respect to the History of the Arts, 
that we can expect. ‘This history 
baturally divides itself into three grand 
periods. the first extending trom 
their origin, to their decline under 
the Emperor Constantine in tne fourth 
century ; the second, from their de- 
cay, to their revival about the end of 
the fifteenth, and beginning of the 
sixteenth century; and the third, froin 
their revival to the present day. On 
the first and ast of these periods 
much information may be obtained 
from several works accompanied with 
engravings, in which the productions 
of the arts in those times are repre- 
sented and described with method and 
erspicuity. Lhe writings of Win- 
elijanh on the ancients, and of Vasari 
and his continuators on the moderns, 
leave only the maidle period to be 
filled up. ‘ihis M. Dagincourt has 
dace to accomplish in three 
fulio volumes, °° : m4 
in a preliminary discourse, M. Dag. 
gives a sketch of the civil, political, 
and literary state of the Kastern and 
Western Koma empires, during the 
twelve centuries Of this period. He 
then exhibits the monuments of the 
arts, that have served as the base of 
his labours, in 300 plates, containing 
above 1400 subjects of painting, sculp- 
ture, «od arcnitecture, arranged sys- 
tematically, and chronologically, and 
above halt of which have never been 
published. Lastly, in a historical ex- 
planation he examines the subjects 
of these piates, their stvle, date, and 
authors, andin what respect these per- 
formances or the artists have contri- 
buted to the declme or improvement 
of the art. 
The Class observes with pleasure, 
the annual increase of works, attrac- 
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tive for their splendour, as well as 
those that are simply instructive.— 
Among the magnificent publications, 
are the Description of the Napoleon 
Museum, by Messrs. Laurent, and 
Robillard-Peronville: that of — the 
Principal Mouuments of Architecture 
in France, by Ad. Baltard: that of 
Constantinople, from the drawings of 
M. Milling: the Liliaceous Plants, 
by M. Redouté: the Gallery of the 
Napoleon Museum, by M,_Fithol, and 
Al. daralée: and the first number 
of Plans of Country Seats at Rome 
and its Vicinity, by Messrs. Percier 
and Fontaine. ‘The first and most 
important of these works, has lately 
lost its two estimable editors, but 
the engravings are all pearly fiuished, 
and only have to be arranged, and 
the text will be continued by Messrs, 
Visconti and Emerie- David. 

The new collection of antique vases, 
vulgarly called Etruscan, published 
by Dubois Maisonneuve, from draw- 
ings by Mr. A. Clener, with expla. 
nations by M. Millin, though not 
equally splendid, is worthy an en- 
lightened nation. If it have been 
preceded by three grand descriptions 
of Etruscan vases in other countries, 
it excels them in fidelity and th 
taste. The description of the Hin- 
doos, by MM. Solvyns, with plates 
from original drawimgs, proceeds 
with much success. 4. Wilmin, who 
has devoted himself to the study of 
French antiquities, copies these with 
fide.ity, and deserves more encou- 
ragement tian he has received. M, 
Alex. Lenoir has published the first 
volume of a Collection of unpublished 
portraits of iilustrious men and women 
of krance in various reigns, which 
is equally interesting with his other 
works. 
 Ameng the works ornamented with 
engravings, that have one useful :nerit, 
that of being classical, is the Collection 
of tracings from the Frescoes of 
Raphael, taken in 1751, by the late 
M. Belle, then a pensioner in the 
school at Rome. ‘That artist obtained 
tife extraordinary favour, which has 
never since been granted, of tracin 
some of the finest productions o 
Raphael on transpareat paper; and 
in this manner he copied a number 
of heads from the school of Athens, 
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Heliodorus, Dispute on the Holy 
Sacrament, Batile of Constantine, &c, 
The studies of Landscapes from Na- 
ture, by MM. Coste, engraved and 
published by M. Marchand, have a 
similar merit, that of utility to the 
student. 

M. Landon is publishing a faithful 
copy and translation of Stuait and 
Keveit’s Antiquities of Athens: but 
it is impossible to speak of the An- 
tiquities of Greece without adverting 
to the Picturesque Tour of M. de 
Choiseul.Gouffier, the 2nd volume of 
which, just published, after an interval 
of twenty years, is in every respect, 
perhaps, even superior to the first, 


ner 


The freemasons of the five united 
lodges of the English order at Ham. 
burgh, have devoted part of their 
building to the purpose of an hos. 
pital. lt is intended chiefly for ser- 
vauts, &c. two hundred and twenty. 
one patients were received into it 
tne first year. The expenditure was 
7800 marks (£585:) 

None of the German states have 
so many establishments for education 
a> Westphalia. Though that of Mag- 
deburg was destroyed by Tilly, the 
school of Klosterbergen, founded by 
Otton the great, subsists to the pre- 
sent day: and notwithstanding the 
changes introduced into the course of 
studies of the universities by the new 
constitution, there are still, at those 
of Goettingen, Halle, Helmstedt, 
Marpurg, and Rinteln, 1207 students. 

Fitty-two gymnasiums, ameng which 
are to be distinguished that of Ihlefeld 
under the direction of M. Heyne, and 
those of Halle, under M. Niemeyer, 
reckon 6851 scholars; and the jower 
schools, amounting to 3600, jmpart 
instruction to 253,388 children. Lach 


of the two great cities of Brunswic - 


and Magdeburg, has thirty-five 

lic achaale of different kinds, without 
reckoning the private schools. Among 
the latter, that of M. Hundeiker, who 
has adopted Pestalozzi’s method, de- 
serves particularly to be mentioned. 
In the public schools, the children of 
the poor may gain their living by 
some employment, while they are 


receiving their lessons. In these two . 
cities alone, 900 scholars are instruct « 
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ed in the sciences. The richer a 
country is, the greater the number 
of its schools: along the course of 
the Elbe, the proportion is one mas- 
ter to 4y children, on the banks of 
the Oder, one to 50, in the Harz, 
one to 36, and on the Weser, one 
to 79. 

The Saxon, Prussian, and Napo- 
leon Laws of Exchange, have Jatel 
been published at Leipsic in one vol, 
4to. 

The 6th vol. of Secret Letters 
concerning the Court of Prussia, since 
the death of Frederic I. bas appear- 
ed. It is likewise published under 
the title of Memoirs illustrative of 
the History of the War in Prussia, 
Silesia, and Poland, in the years 
1806, and 1807, vol. 5, with three 
plans belonging to the 3d vol. 

Dr, Augustus Zeune, director of 
the first public institution for the 
tuition of the blind, established in 
Germany, has published a work en- 
titled, Belisarius, or the Tuition of 
the Blind, in which he has not only 
given his own ideas on the subject, 
but has collected every thing worthy of 
notice, that has been written by others, 
lt is accompanied with plates, and 
a map to illustrate the globe, con- 
structed by him for the instruction of 
the blind, 

The Philanthropic Society of Zurich 
is forming an establishment for the 
tuition of such blind persons, as are 
found to be capac of receiving a 
certain degree of education. M. funk 
of Nidan, in the canton of Berne, 
himseif blind, will be of great use 
in the instruction of his feilows. 

Of J. VY. Sickler’s description of 
Schefer’s washing machine, and me- 
thod of using, we Know nothing but 
the title. 

Last summer a novel experiment 
was tried at the village of Philipsthal 
in east Russia, which was attended 
with complete success. ‘Ihe object 
was, to split a rock by means of 
lightning. For this purpose an iron 
rod, similar toa ductor, was fixed 


in the rock; and the first thunder 
storm that occurred, the lightning 
was conducted down the rod, and 
split the rock inte several pieces, 
without displacing it. at 

Messrs, Francis and John Riepenhau- 
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sen are publishing at Rome a history of 
the art of painting, consisting of out- 
lines of the best pictures of the old 
masters, from Cimabue to the pupils 
of Raphael. An account of each of 
the painters and his works will ac- 
coinpany them, 

M. Kierstein, of Strasburg, has exe- 
cuted many curious works, that are 
much adinired, in what the reporter 
calls, not very properly, demibasso 
relievo, They consist of landscapes, 
hunting pieces, and other subjects, 
sculptured on silver medallions of a 
size suitable for snutlboxes. Some 
parts of the work are completely 
detached from the ground, but no 
solder is used, the whole being cut 
from one solid piece. 

On the 29th of June was opened 
at Ghent, a public exhibition fof 
tiowers, plants, trees, and shrubs, by 
the members of the agricultural and 
botanical society of that city. Many 
amateurs, among whom were the 
chief magistrates of the cily, sent 
their contributions. ‘lo » du 
Coulombier were adjudged the prize 
inedal, for a very fine plumeria ru- 
bra in flower, and the first accessit, 
for a metrosyderos floribunda trom 
Notasia, M. Pyn obtained the second 
accessit for the dais cottinifolia, avery - 
fine tree from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

A pyramid had been erected on 
the plain of Jury to the memory of 
Henry ‘V, in the fury of the French 
revolution, this was destroyed. When 
Bonaparte was frst consul, on bis 
way through the departinent of the 
Eure, he staid a long time to ex- 
amine this celebrated field of battic, 
and ordered the pyramid to be re- 
stored, with an additional inscription, 
importing, that the disasters ex- 
perienced by France at that period 
aiose from the appeal made to the 
Spanish and English nations; and 
that every family, every party, which 
could call in a foreign power to its 
aid, would deserve the curses of the 
French people to remotest posterity.* 
‘Lhe society of agricullure, arts, and 
—_—S SS ee ee 

* This is a truth equally applicable to 
all nations, and hisown cunduct has suf- 
ficiently exemplified the truth of his doc. 
trine. 
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sciences, of the department, has pro. 
posed tiis as the subject ofa prize poem. 

The royal academy of sciences at 
Munich ts publishing a collection 
of the Roman antiquities in Bavaria, 
1) Sto. with plates. Lhe first number 
contains an examination of ‘the pre- 
sent state of the science of antiquities 
im Bavaria, a view of the means of 
unproving it, and a sketch of the 
arlvantages that may arise froni an- 
tiquarian researches. The second 
gives an account of the researches 
made on the Roman way from Jo- 
vavi to Augsburg, and of the great 
number of antiquities lately found 
there, as vases, milestones, inscrip- 
tions, &c. ‘These are represented on 
plates, and the inscriptions are on a 
black ground, which has a very good 
effect. 

The History of the Bavarian Ana- 
baptisis in the sixteenth century, by 
V. A. Winter, 8vo. Munich 1809, 
merits -a distinguished rank among 
the works on the ecclesiastical history 
of Germany. ‘The political history 
of Bavaria is closely connected with 
its ecclesiastical history, which has 
led the author to trace the troubles 
occasioned by the reformation ; and 
he has had recourse to various un- 
publisned documents, 

‘Lhe memoirs of Colonel Von AfZas- 
senback, respecting his connections 
with the state of Prussia, &c.  par- 
ticularly with the duke of Brunswic, 
1 vol. large Sto.*with plans and a 
map, Amsterdam 1809, throws much 
hight on the operations of the duke, 
ot whem the author was the inse- 
parable Companion in arms. 

‘The new Historical, Statistical, Po- 
litical and Commercial View of Li- 
vonia and Esthonia, under Catharine 
}. and Alexander |. by J. Christopher 
Petri, large 8vo. with plates, Leipsic, 
is equally accurate and complete. 

M. D. J. Burgers, an Austrian 
farmer, has made many observations 
on Indian corn, zea mays, that had 
escaped both Parmentier and Mira- 
belle. He has even succeeded in 
malting and making beer of it. His 
complete account of the natural his- 
tory, cultivation, and use of maize, 
or indian cora, was published last 
year at Viena, in 1 vol. large 8yo. 
with four plates, 
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The Farnesian collection having 
been plundered during the  commo. 
lions at Kome. M. Benkowitz, of 
Silesia, being on his travels through 
ltaly, purchased a considerable num- 
ber of medals belonging to it, ex- 


pecting t0 make a considerable pro. | 


fit by them. Not acquainted with 
their real- value however, he asked 
such an exorbitant price for them, 
that he could not find a purchaser; 
and at his death they were sold by 
auction. Of a part of these, a- 
mounting to about. 1250, Abbe Ses- 
lini was employed to make a cata- 
logue; and in consequence he has 
poblished iv Italian a description of 
the Greek and Roman medals of the 
late M. Benkowitz, in 4to. at Ber. 
lin. Seventeen Greek medals, that 
appeared most deserving of notice, 
are engraved. Few in this catalogue 
have not been woticed by other 
writers, but M. Sestini occasionally 
corrects mistakes of Vaillant and 
others. A medal of Antoninus Pius 
struck at Neoclaudiopolis in Paphla- 
gonia, with the date 191, is alto- 
gether new. On one of Sidon, the 
emperor Heliogabalus appears in the 
dress of a priest of Astarte. Zoega 
mistook this for a Triptolemus. A- 
mong the Roman medals is a very 
valuable one of Germanicus, with 
the same inscription as another struck 
in honour of Augustus: consensu 
senat. et eg. ordin. p. g. rr. ‘Lhe 
collection was purchased by M. Koebler 
of Berlin. 

M. J. Jef. Lipsius, having been 
appointed second inspector of the 
gallery of antiquities, and cabinet of 
medais of the king of Saxony, dis- 
posed of bis own valuable collection 
in November last, previous to which 
he published a catalogue of it, 
under the title of Europa im Kleinen, 
&c. ‘* Europe in lite or a_ cata- 
logue of a collection of medals, for 
the most part sniail, but remarkable, 
of the middle and subsequent ages, 
from all parts of Europe, except J ur- 
key. ‘Ihe arrangement is geographi- 
cal: it is an excellent. guide in the 
formation of a cabinet of modera 
medals. 


A curious work has lately appear- — 


ed at Gotha, in Saxony, entit 


wood cuts of ancient German masters, 
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pastes from the originals, collected 
y Jon Albert von Derschau; with 
a dissertation (in French and German) 
on the nature and history of en- 
graving on wood, by R. Z. Becker. 
jt appears that about thirty years 
ago, M. von Derschau accidentally 
met with some hundreds of old en- 
gravings on wood, formerly belonging 
to Wilibald Birkheimer, the intimate 
friend of Albert Durer, in a chest in a 
lumber room of a house at Nuremberg. 
Having made this acquisition, he was 
tempted to endeavour to enlarge it, 
and procured many p-eces trom the 
heirs of J. S. Beham, and of the 
celebrated J. J. von Sandrart. Many 
pieces of the first rank too were pro- 
cured for him in Italy by a judicious 
traveller; and to these he added the 
valuable collection of M. Silberrad. 
‘lhe size of the work is large folio, 
and the first number contains ninety 
wooden cuts. Among these are many 
very antient, and very curious. One 
9 inches, by 134, representing a cat 
teaching her kitten to play with 
mice, with the old German proverb, 
*‘take care of the cat that licks be- 
fore and scratches behind,” is ap- 
parently one of the first attempts at 


engraving on wood, and much older 
than the St. Christopher of 1423, 
a piece of a letter of indulgence, 
containing fourteen lines of old German 
writing, 1s probably much older tian 
the Donatus of Guttemberg. A virgin 
Mary, with St. Catharine and three 
other saints, very coarsely executed, 
and rabbited in the middle, has 
underneath, in Gothic characters, 
Jorg Glockendon. He is now there- 
fore to be considered as the oldest 
engraver on wood whose name is 
known, and not John Schnitzer of 
Arnheim, the engraver of the maps 
for the edition of Ptolemy in 1481, 
who has hitherto enjoyed this honour, 
It has been supposed, that there were 
no cuts of Albert Durer in existence, 
but what were worn out. ‘lhis how- 
ever docs not appear to be the case, 
as there are several in this volume, 
some of which were not known. It 
likewise contains many masterpieces 
of the art, some by unknown hands, 
The price of this vol.. (we believe 
at Paris or Strasburg) is 60 livres 
(£210). If it meet with sufficient 
encouragement, it will be follows 
ed by others. 
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Patent of Mr. John Marshall of 
Norwich, Chester, and of Mr. John 
Naylor of Har(ford, in said county, 
for a new and improved method of 
manufacturing Salt. 

Dated Feb. 1806, 

HIS new method of manufactur- 
re salt, consisis'in varying, at 
short and successive intervals, the de- 
grees of heat which the brine re- 
ceives from the fire; and It Is done 
by adding to the common brine-pan 
or boiler, a condenser or cooler, having 
an open communication with the pan, 
by which the heated brine may flow 
freely irom the into, and circu- 


late about the cooler, and from thence 

back again; which it will de by 

means of the motion and impulse 

comimuaicated by the fire; aud by 

the consequent expansion of the brine, 
BELFASE MAG, NO. XXilL. 


the most heated parts following upon 
the top, and so goiwg on towards the 
extreme part of the cooler, and af. 
terwards, when become more cool and 
dense, returning in an under, and 
backward current towards the fire, 
which progress forward and backward, 
is continued and renewed, and } 

its means the salt is formed into 
crystals chiefly im the cooler, aud 
notin the heated pan, in which the 


galt is wholly formed by the method 


now in use. For the sake of” gis- 
tch two or more coolers might be 
applied to one pan, in ofder that the 
brine may be continued to be worked 
i@ one of more of such coolers, while 
the salt is removing ‘rom the others, 
The cooler might be another pan not 
heated, but tor saving of expense in 
FP . a the Patentees recom- 
K 
















mend clay lined with bricks, flags, 
and other cheap and convenient ma- 
terials for forming a shallow pond or 
reservoir, communicating with the 
brine pan, and acting as such cooler. 
A pan of considerable size lengthways, 
having the beat applied only to part 
of it, would operate (more or less 
according to its length and dimensions) 
to the forming of salt in this man- 
ner; because in that case the parts 
of the pan not heated, would be in 
effect. condensers or coolers to its 
heated parts; but the extension of 
the pais would operate against the 
saving of expense. By the addition 
of the coolers a much greater quan- 
tity of sait will be made in the same 
space of time, than can be made in 
the same pans or boilers without the 
coolers or condensers. 
GEE 
Patent of Mr. Charles Le Caan, of 
Lianelly, Carmarihenshire, for an 
apparatus to be added to axles and 
wheels, so as to impede or check 
their uction. Dated Feb. 1810. 
Mr. Le Caan’s new check for car- 
riages, consists of a bolt attached to 


the axle, in the direction of its length, . 


near the nave, in such a manner, 
that by shooting it forward, its head 
runs mto the back of the nave, which 
has a ring of cast metal, attached to 
it, with certain parts a. from 
it, against which the bolt is driven, 
when it is desired to lock the wheel 
of the carriage. 

The bolt is moved bya lever, with 
or without the assistance of springs ; 
which lever may be connected with 
the carriage by chains or cords, by 
pulling which the boit is locked or 
udjocked as required. 

A bolt and lever may be attached 
néxt each wheel of the carriage if 
thought necessary, but it is probable 
that one for each of the hind wheels 
will be sufficient. 


Observations....An obvious objection 
occurs to this mode of checking ¢ar- 
riages ; by it the strainwill be thrown 
eiitirely on the nave, which is the 
weakest part of the wheel, and the 
Jeast able to sustain en and "6 
Johger the spokes are tle greater wi 
be this ot tay as their length will 
Operate as a lever to multiply the 
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impulses of the sole, against the road, 
when dragged along it, in the force 
of their operation on the nave. ‘lhe 
common sort of naves are so much 
cut and weakened by the mortises for 
receiving the spokes, that they re- 

Guire to be .spared as much as pos- 

sivle : instead of having any additional 

Strains applied to them: and for this 

reason (as well as for their greater 

durability in other respects, and not 
being liable to split or open by the 
weather) cast iron naves caunot be 
too much recommended ; the use of 
which, we are bappy to see, is in- 
creasing, greatly in ireland, particu- 
larly about Dublin : those of this kind 
couunonly used, are oi a sufficiently 
light and strong construction, and only 
require to have moveable boxes added 
to them (which may be easily con. 
trived) to reader them entirely con. 
venient, and durable im a_ perfect 
state, 

——————__ 

Patent of Mrs. Phillis Bown Thom- 
ason, of Birmingham, for an im. 
proved mode of making. Umbrellas 
and Parasols. Dated April, 1809, 


The invention for which this 
patent is taken, is a case for an 
umbrella or parasol, composed of 
several sliding joints, on the saine 
construction as those of a telescope, 
which are forced up above the um- 
brella, over the part which contains 
the ferule, when the umbrella is re- 
quired to be raised ; and which are 
dime down again when the umbrella 
is shut. 

‘Several substancés are mentioned of 
which those cases may be made, 
most of which are sulicientt ob- 
vious not to néed repetition, Bat it 
is probable horn or japanned paper 
would be most preferred, as metal 
would be found inconvenient on ac- 
count of its weight and uncommon 
appearance. 

‘The whole when the case is drawn 
down, will resemble a walking stick. 
‘}he part of the handle which is 
covered by the umbrella when closed, 
is made of a small tube, to take up 
less room, and is connected with the 
part that holds the ferule, by a thick 
wire, that passes through both. ‘The 
part of the handle, at the end held 
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in the hand, is made of the same 
thickness as the largest joint of the 
case, which shuts close on it, when 
drawn over die umbrella. 

The number of joints of the case 
must depend on the length of the 
part that projects beyond the umbrella, 
and holds the ferule; but in general, 
three or four will be sufficient. 

‘Twelve figures of the umbreila in 
various states is given in the speci- 
fication of the patent, which will pre- 
vent any mistake from arising in its 
construction to those who wish to copy 
jt when the patent is expired. 


- 

Ohservations....\t will be difficult to 
make umbrelias of this kind sufficiently 
strong and durable without rendering 
them clumsy. If the cases are made 
to fit tight, they will soon wear out 
the covering of the umbrella; if the 
bones, ryoners, and joints are mace 
small, so as to take vp little room, 
they will soon break; and if the 
cases are made easy, and the other 
parts of the umbrella strong, it can 
scaicely avoid appearing too massive 
when shut up; perhaps the nice me- 
digm may be found, a apy trials, 
which will best comprise the advan- 
tages without the inconveniences of 
the inyention. — As this, however, is 
alady’s patent, we must not criticise 
it too much, but will rather conclude 
with wishing it may be sufficiently 

ofitable to her, to induce others of 

r sex to turn their attention to 
the useful arts, for which we are 
convinced, they are in no wise def- 
cient in the abilities and faleuts re- 
quisite. 

CREST EE OLN 


——— ee 


Methed of preventing the Accidents 
which frequently happen, Jrom the 
Linch Ping of Carriuges breaking 
and coming out ; by Mr. J. Varty, 
Couch-maker, Liverpool. 

ans. Soc. Arts. 
In Mr. Varty’s method of securing 
Jinch pins, a small groove is cut in 


front, close to the bottom of the a- 
perture, through which the linch pin « 


passes, ip which a small piece of 
irop turns on a@ pivot in such a man- 
ner, that when the Jinch pin is re- 
moved it may be pusix Ge into 


the aperture,’ which thé latter has 
just quitted, se that the wheel may 


be taken off or put on; but when 
left to itself it hangs down in front 
of the wheel, so as to prevent its 
slipping off in case the linch pin 
should drop owt or break, as it can- 
not be forced forward without break- 
ing the pivot: the linch pin is fas- 
tened on in the usual manner. 

‘This contrivance has been tried in 
a stage-coach, which has run from 
Liverpool to Litchfield, a distance of 
84 miles, six days in every week, for 
six months; during which time ge- 
veral instances have occurred, in 
which the linch pins have broke or 
come out, but owing to their places 
being supplied by the means above 
described, no accident has bappened. 
lt is well known that coaches are 
so frequently upset, more from the 
linch pins breaking than from any 
other cause, which renders this 
invention of the more impostance, 

Several certificates were sent to 
the Society of Arts, both from stage- 
drivers, and others, of the many ac 
cidents which happen from linch pins 
breaking, and of the efficacy of Mr. 
Varty’s contrivance ; for which the 
Society voted him their siiver medal. 


EEE 
Account of a Red Earth found in 

Jamaica, which has all the proper- 

ties af Italian Puzzoiana. 

Trans, Soc, Arts, 0.5, p. 215. 

Mr. Brown of Jamaica, who sent 
a quantity of the red earth to the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. thus describes his method 
of using jt, and ils properties, 

‘1 o one measure of the red earth, add 
two of well shacked lime, and one 
of sand; let them be well mixed 
and wrought jike common. mortar, 
with fair water, and made up in a 
heap: in about eight hours it will 
begin to acquire a hardvess, and the 
heap must thea be cut down and 
well mixed over again, and be smartly 
worked aud wet morning apg eyve- 
ning, for a whole week, before jt is 
fit ra use. After it is laid. on, it 
must be strictly attended, while it 
dries and hardens, to close any crack 
that may then appear in it, for about 
forty fos poe on which time 
it is out - 

But if any frat : a fr, 


after it is quite dry (whep used for the 
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covering of a building, lining of a 
cistern, &c.) a labourer, with a little 
sand, or brick dust, and a little com- 
mon whitewash thrown over the 
crack, andsmartly rubbed in witha 
brickbat, or sandy stone, will soon 
make the crack disappear, and the 
work will be as good as ever. 

Cisterns, reservoirs, canals, and all 
manner of conveniences to collect 
rain water, and retuin it, may be 
made and completely finished with 
this composition at a small expense. 

A mortar may be made (far ex. 
ceeding any other) of this composi- 
tien, wherewith to lay the foundation, 
and raise the superstructure of any 
dam, bridge, or guttering; and in 
short, any kind of building where 
water is concerned, because _ this 
mortar will harden, and soon become 
like a stone, totally iunmersed in 
water. 

Of this composition may be made 
the best coverings for ail manner of 
buildings ; of which my own house 
is a proof, that has been covered 
with this composition (though not at 
that time brought to its present per- 
fection) twenty years ago, and is 
not now in the least worse than at 
first. 

In regard to matters of pleasure, 
terrace walks, canals, tlowerpots, urns, 
obelisks, statues, and even colossal 
statues, and other ornaments for gar- 
dens, may be made of this compo- 
sition, as it resists rain, and every 
sort of moisture, and nothing but 
violence will make the least impres- 
sion upon it; so that the five orders 
of arenitecture, with their various 
ornaments may be most elegantly «x- 
pressed by it, on the outside or in- 
side of buildings, in the plaistever’s 
way, and last tor ages if wo vivlence 
is used to them. 

In covering a building I weuld 
chuse to lay it six inches thick, 
upon @ flat strong framed weil lathed 
reof, as .t will’ shrink in drying. it 
is the best and cheapest covering | 
know of, as | have experienced ever 
since 1747.” | | 

Mr. Robert Mylne, the well known 
architect (io whom the. above extract 
from Mr. Brown’s letter was sent by Mr, 
Moore, secretary to the — for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. in 1774) 
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sent a letter to Mr. Moore in 1784, 
stating that he had tried the red 
Jamaica earth, and that **it turns oue 
to be a very good substitute for 
Duich tarras, or Italian puzzolana, 
ior works immersed in water. Mr, 
Myine sent another letter in 1786, 
to Mr. Moore, on the same subject, 
which contains the followmg particu- 
Jars. 

Sir....1 have it now in my power 
to write to you decidedly on the 
red earth, of which | received a 
specimen, 

| have put it to very severe trials, 
and have tound it to answer extreme. 
ly well, as a substitute for Dutch 
terras, or Puzzolana earth from ltaly. 
‘They are all three volcanic substances, 
and have the same peculiar proper- 
ties. Besides what | received from 
you, 1 obtained by means ofa friend, 
a quantity fram Jamaica: which, on 
comparative trials, proved the same 
as that you sent. It is found in vast 
quantities on the estate of Mr. Brown, 
in the parish of St. Elizabeth, in 
Jamaca. ‘lhere are many acres of 
it, for it lies on the suriace of the 
ground; in which. it-diifers from the 
Italian Puzzolana, which lies in strata 
under ground Jike coal. Dutch tarras 
is a Tufa stone, found on the «rocky 
banks of the Rhine, and reduced to 
powder by milis in Holland. 

Mr. Brown who sent the Jamaica 
terras to the society, is since dead, 
and the estate on which it is found, 
is calied Dettingen, and is now the 
property of his son a very inteiligent 
gentleman.” , 


a 


Observations.... This paper is inserted 
on account of its so strongly cor- 
roborating the remarks on the same 
subject, made on M. Gratian Lépéres’ 
report on patural and artificial puz- 
zolana, inserted in vol. 3d, page 293, 
and those in, the paper relative to 
flat rools, in the 4th vol, page 133, 
to which we beg leave to refer, both 
for the general advaptages of adopt- 
ing this mode of forming roofs, and 
for jhose peculiar to this part of 
IreJand. 

lhough this paper has been pub- 
lished some time, its contents are 


s@ litle known to the public, that 
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it still has most of the advantages of 
noveity to recommend it, and besides 
that of conveying information on a 
matter which with justice, is very inte- 
resting to many, who are either pro- 
fessors, or amateurs of architecture ; 
and which ought to be so to most 
others also, as the greatest part of 
mankind are more or jess concerned 
in the proper construction, aud ex- 
tended preservation of houses, and 
of those other works likewise, to 
which cements impervious to water 
can be applied. 

Had the ingenious gentleman who 
wrote this paper, been now alive, it 
would have given him much plea- 
sure, to see the hint, which he has 
thrown out, relative to the applica- 
tion of those cements, to the orna- 
mental parts of architecture, realized; 
several specimens of this: kind are 
now to be seen in London, which 
endure the weather extremely well; 
of which the new Theatre at Covent 
Garden is the most remarkable, for 
the ingenuity exercised in the appli- 
cation of the cement to the~ high 
projections of the Doric corice, as 
well as for its great beauty and ex- 
tent. 

‘the directions given in this paper, 
for the great thickness of the coat 
of puzzolana on the roof, appear 
more necessary for the bot climate 
where it was used, than tor this — 
‘thick roofs keep a house cool in 
Summer, and warmin cold weather; 
but in our temperate climate, a Win- 
ner roof will do sufficiently well, and 
be cheaper, both from not requiring 
so much cement, end from timber of 
less scantling being necessary for its 
support, on account of its greater 
lightness, 

But where strength and dura- 
bility are preferred to lixtitness of 
timbering, it might be the cheapest 
method to cover the rafters with a 
Jayer of bricks cemented together 
with the puzzolana, with one or two 
coats of it, of abut an inch thick, 
flayed over all. 

In addition to the advantage of 
flat roofs, mentioned in page 135, 
yol. 3, for which roofs puzzgolana is 

eculiarly adapted, it should be noticed 
fiat they would afford g eat facility 


for escape im case of accidents by 


fire, if the neighbouring houses 
were also furnished with them, as in 
this case ihe passage from the top 
of one house to anotier would be at- 
tended with htde difficulty or danger. 
‘The same circumstance would also 
much assist efforts for extinguishing 
fires, as well a8 escaping from ibem ; 
for on the neighbouring flat roofs, 
fire engines might be worked with 
as much ease as on the ground, and 
in many cases with much more ef- 
ficacy. 

Flat roofs likewise would afford the 
Convenience ot pornos chimneys 
to be swept, with very hitle trodvle 
in the simplest manner, without hav- 
ing recourse to the inhuman, and in 
many instances fatal practice of 
sending unfortunate children up the 
flues; a practice, with which we can 
scarcely find any parallel in point of 
unnecessary cruelty to tender and 
helpless years, among the most sa- 
vage nations; and to which nothing 
but tyrant custom could at ali re- 
concile us, so as to conteinplate it 
with the usual indifference, 

On the art of Printing with Stone, 
and on the progress which this art 
has made in Germany. by M. Marcel 
de Serres. Annales de Chemic, 
‘Phe art of printing with stone was 

originally discovered in Germany, and 

hag since spread into Kngland, italy, 
and Jately ipto France. Atois Sene- 
felter, a native of Prague jn Lohe- 
mia, ig the jnveutor of this new me- 
thod of printing, which is known ip 

Germany hy the name of chemische 

druckery, i. ¢. chemical printing. It 

is now vine years since he obtained 
from the then elector of Bavaria, ay 
exclusive privilege to exercise it tor 

13 years, but Senefejter goon after 

cedid this privilege to his bothers; 

sone time aterwards he ceded this 
privilege to M. Audre of Offenback, 
why has since carried on the art in 

England, in 1802 he went to Vienng 

to solicit a fresh privilege, which he 

obtained in 1803, trom the emperog 
of Austria for the term of 30 years, 

He disposed of this - privilege te 

Messrs, Steiner and Krausnitski, ang 

returned to “Bavaria, where, having 

arrived at Munich, he opened ig 


patnership with some uther persons, 




















a stone-printing house. Messrs. 
Steiner and Krasnitski, have kept up 
the practice of this art at Vienna, 
being supported in their desiga by 
Startl de Luchsenstein, a counsellor 
of the regency, who warmly interests 
bimself in whatever is useful. 

The stone-printing house establish- 
ed at Munich is twat where the art 
has been brought tothe greatest per- 
fection; and that at Stutguard ap- 

ears to be much less important. 
Mt. Chauyron ts the first who ob- 
tained in France a brevet of invention 
to print, or engrave with stone, and 
M. Guyot Desmareshas only engaged 
it it since his time. 

‘The processes, which are used in 
printing with stone, are very simple; 
at Vienna they use three different 
methods of printing with stone; but 
they most commonly employ that, 
which is called the method in relief; 
which is used chiefly for printing 
music. 

The second method, that is em- 
ployed, is the hollow method, and 
this is preferred for engravings. 

The third is the flat method, or 
that which is neither hollow nor in 
relief; this is very useful for the 
imitation of drawings, and particularly 
of those drawings, which are to be 
mace like those that have been drawn 
with chalk. 

‘Yo print, or engrave according to 
this process, a slab of indurated 
marle, or auy other calcareous stone 
is used, provided the stone can be 
easily cut, and takes a good polish. 
‘These stones may thus be compared 
to the copper” plates, or wooden 
blocks, for which they are indeed 
substituted. The size of the stone, 
as may be easily judged, should be 
in proportion to that of the work, 
which jt is meant to be engsaved 
on them. It cught to be from: two 
inches to two inches and an_ half 
thick ; it is proper to observe bow- 
ever that this thickness is not abse- 
lutely necessary, but jt is yery con- 
venient to nike yse of @ stone of 
this thickness, in order that it may 
last longer. A good polish ought to 
be given to the stone, and this polish 
Ought to be in some degree grabular, 
or rough; it also appears that a 
pmiall grain, although ‘the stoge is in 
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some degree porous, is a desirable 
advantage. At Vienna slabs of jn. 
durated marle brought from Bavaria 
are used; this marie is quarried at 
Sollenhotfen, near Sapenheim. It js 
very fortunate that us the interesting 
art of printing with stone has been 
established in France, stones that 
possess all the necessary qualities 
have been found near Paris. 

When the stone is dried, and well 
polished, the next operation js to 
draw the desiga, potes, or letters 
that are intended to be- printed upon 
it with a pencil. The design traced 
in this manner js not sufficiently ap. 
parent; and in order to render it 
more so, a particular kind of ink is 
retraced over the mark of the pencil, 
This ink is considered at Vienna as 
a great secret ; it appears to be for- 
med of asolution of gum lac in pot- 
ash, which is afterwards coloured 
wth “amp black produced from 
burning wax. When the letters or 
notes are marked with the ink just 
now described, the ink is left to 
dry,' most commonly for about the 
space of two hours; but nothing 
positive can be said on this point, 
as the time required to dry the ink 
depends so much upon the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the air; but 
the most ignorant workman wiil be 
able to determine when the ink is 
dry. Itmust be again observed that 
the ink whose composition has been 
just described, is coloured with lamp- 
vlack made from burning wax; as 
this black has been found most con- 
venient jor this kind of printing, 

When the letters or musical notes 
impregnated with this black are dry, 
nitric acid is passed overthem more 
or less diluted, according to the re- 
lief or hollow which is. desired to 
be formed on the stone; and the 
acid attacking all parts of the stone 
but those which have been impreg- 
nated with the- resinous ink, only 
the notes or drawing remain untouch- 


ed. 


The slab of marle is then washed 
with water to render it clean ; and a 

rinter’s ball is charged with ink of 
fie same kind used jn common print- 
jng. It is only the Jetters or notes that 
take the ink from the printer’s 


59 that they become properly cglouty 
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ed. Afterthis a sheet of paper being 
put in a frame, the frame is lower- 
ed, and a brass cylinder is passed 
over the paper, or a_copperplate- 
press is used. At each proof it is 
necessary, as in all other kinds of 
printing to wash the plate with 
water. 

When the number of copies, in- 
tended to be printed are finished, 
and uo farther use is designed to be 
made of the work, the stone is polish- 
ed again, and thus the same slab 
will serve for thirty or forty ditferent 
works. [he method caijled the hollow 
method, in German &rceide manier, 
does not differ greatly from the me- 
thed in relief, except that the nitric 
acid is made to act stronger upon 
the stone, so that the letters are 
more relieved, and the stone _ itself 
much hollower. This method is 
principally used by the engravers; 
and it has this. advantage over the 
other methods, that it remedies that 
equality of tone, which printing from 
stone produces in the works, It is 
easy to be ccnceived that the highest 
parts will take up less of the colour, 
and the hollow parts more, so that 
the print thus managed has a_ less 
monotonous eflect than is usual, to 
which defect this method of engraving 
has always been liable. Besides this 
tie hollow method requires muchstrong- 
er rollers, and particularly that they 
should be heavier. As_ therefore 
more expense is necessary in this 
method, it las been totally left off; 
nevertheless it ought to be preferred 
for those engravings, which require 
sone etfect and much neatness. Nitric 
acid almost pure, is employed in this 
method, and indeed pure nitric acid 
was always employed .when printing 
trom stone was first used ; its dearness 
however led to its being weakened 
with water, and now it .is diluted, 
according to the effect desired to be 
obtaiued. 

{athe method which is called in re- 
lief, nitric acid is used diluted with 
one half of water. ‘This method is 


called in German erhabene, and is 
principally employed to print music ; 
as scarcely any thing but music 1s 
engraved at Vienna, it. is almost the 
only method they use. ‘To print in 
this manner, the pressing rollers that 


are used are not so heavy as those 
employed in the hollow method. 

‘Tbe third method called the flat 
manner, and in German erflach, is 
particularly advantageous for engrav- 
ings imitative of chalk  crawings, 
Less nitric acid is used in this me- 
thod, but great care must be taken 
that the stone which is prepared for 
this purpose is quite flat. Although 
the letters rise very little, they do 
nevertheless stand up above the sur- 
face ; but it is less sensible than in 
the other methods, and can scarcely 
be discovered but by the touch. 

The kinds of work that are engraved 
in stone are the following. 

. Imitations of wood cuts, 
2. Imitations of the dot manner, 
3. Drawings, 

4. Musical works, 

5. All kinds of writing, 

6. Geographical maps, 

7. Engravings in mezzotinto, 

‘The advantages which result from 
the manner of printing or engraving, 
that has been described above, are 
that this printing has a peculiar chae 
racter, which cannot be imitated by 
the other methods of printing, and 
that it can easily imitate any of the 
former. But its greatest advantage 
is the quickness with which it ma 
be performed in proportion to the 
other kinds of printing, 

A design which an artist could 
not finish upon copper iv the space 
of five or six days, may be engraved 
upon stone in one or two days, While 
the copper-plate printer draws olf six 
or seven hundred impressions, the 
printer from stone can take off in the 
same space of tume 2000 impressions. 
An engraved copperplate will seldom 
yeld 1000 impressions; but the stone 
slab will yield several thousand, and 
the last will be altogether as good as 
the first. It has been tried in the 
stone-printing office at Vienna to tuke 
off 30,000 impressions of the same de- 
sign; and even then the last impression 
was nearly as handsome as tie first, 
They haveeven carried the number 
of copies to a greater extent ia printing 
bank notes, 

"Lhe most industrious and. most skilful 
engraver of music can hardly engrave 
four pages of nusic on pewter in a day, 
while the engraver on stone may cu- 
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grave twice as many in the same 
time. Every kind of work which 
artists engrave Upon Copper or pewter, 
and whica the printer executes with 
moveable types may also be per- 
formed by using stone, 
it would take up too much time 
to detail all the expenses of this 
method of printing; but experience 
shows that printing upon stone may 
he periormtd with a saving of one 
third of the expense, in the comparison 
of the printing with copper or pewter. 
After baving thus shown the ad. 
vantages resulting trom this method 
of printing on stone, It is but right 
to powt out its disadvantages, ‘The 
principal of these disadvantages is 
the difficulty that occurs, when it 
is attempted to give either to the 
characters of the impression, or to 
the strokes of the engraving, that 
diversity of tone, which readers these 
two kinds of works valuable in the 
eyes of those, who look for beauty 
in every thing. ‘Lhus for example, 
the most bevutiful engravings that 
printing on stone has hitherto pro- 
duced, are ater those that have 
been executed at Munich, after the 
fainous drawings, which Albert Du 
rer, by a very common caprice a- 
mong painters, had traced on a book 
ot prayers.*® ‘These engravings are 
performed with much spirit: the 
strokes are frequently very fine, but 
it is too equal, so that the engraving 
is rather grey and uniform. It is 
pincipally by comparing these en- 
geavings with those of the same sub- 
ject which other, igasters have ex- 
ecuted in etching with aquafortis, that 
the difference will be most perfectly 
erceived. In the latter it is soon 
observed that the engraving tool has 
been clirected so as to give the ne. 
cessary force to the line; thus ren- 
dering it sometimes strong, and some- 
times fine, as it would be in a 
drawing, and that still there is no 
stitfiess in it. Butin the engravings 
upon stone that have been nitherio 
——>———————_————== === 
* Alverecht Durers, Christhet mytho- 
logische handzeichoangen, Strioxer, 
Munchen 1805, Different coloaved inks, 
have also beeu used in printing the 








designs; biack and red wk, have been 
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published, neither this freedom can 
be perceived, nor the strength which 
adds so much tothe relief of the en- 
graviigs performed with aquafortis. 
ihe same inconvenience is also to 
be tound tu the music printed in this 
manner, and the equal tint that is 
spread over it also renders the mu- 
sic less legible. It must not, how- 
ever, be hastily concluded from this, 
that the new art is not important, 
but oniy that some method of a- 
voiding the inconveniences, which 
appear to arte alone from the pro. 
cesses now used, should be sought 
atter, if these methods should be 
discovered, which way be expected 
from a more extended experience in 
the art, particularly in the mode of 
applying the acid, and of drawing 
Upon tne stone, which are i fact 
the two most essential points to bring 
to periection, this method of printing 
will unite an economy of time, to 
that of expense. ‘The great number 
of impressions that can be obtained 
by this method, is not one of its 
least advantapes. And, lastly, it is 
certain, that the discovery of printing 
from stone, 1s an tinportant discovery 


for the arts, vecause it is a new 
ove, and otfers several real advan- 
tages. 


It now only remains to mention 
the differences that appear to enist 
in the printing bcuses on this plan, 
which are established in different 
cities, [It seems that at Milan they 
pour upon the stone a hitle nite 
acid dilated with water as at Vienna; 
but it ts asserted, that they cannot 
take off more than 500 impressions; 
a circumstance which probably depends 
ou the hature of the stone, that they 
use there, aud which is brougit trom 
Verona. 

it seems that Chauvron, the first 
who establish-d a priuting iouse of 
this kind wt Paris, having first traced 
the lines upon the stone with resinous 
ink, conterts himself wit moistening 
the stone with water. He then wipes 
olf the water lightly, which soon leaves 
the resiitous tines. and leaves them 
dry. On applying afler this printer’s 
ink by means of the common balls, 
the iak does not adhere to tiose 
parts of tue sione, which remain im- 
pregnated with moisture, aud of course 
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it is only the resinous lines, which 
leave any impression. Chauvron is 
said to have printed a considerable 
quantity of music in this manner. 

It ought to be observed, that in 
those printing-houses, where they do 
not make use of nitric acid, they al- 
ways produce a very inferior kind of 
work, and can only take off a ver 
small number of impressions. t 
therefore appears that the use of ni- 
tric acid cannot be too strongly re- 
commended; and after what has 
been already said, the reason is evi- 
dent. 





Account of the Spartum or Broom 
Plant, and of various’ uses which 
are made of it, from Beckman’s his- 
tory of Inventions, vol. 2, p. 287. 
Accounts having been given in vol. 

3, p. 457, and in this volume, p. 184¢ 
of methods of preparing flax from 
the broom piant, the following extract 
from Beckman is presented to our 
readers on account. of the valuable 
information which it contains on the 
subject, as forming a good sequel to 
what has already appeared. 

«‘ The antients, and particularly the 
Greeks, understood by rium a 
shrub, the slender branches of which 
were woven into baskets of various 
kinds, and which produced young 
shoots that could be prepared and 
manufactured in the same manner 
as hemp ; and this plant, as has been 
remarked by the old botanists, is 
the spartum junceum, or Spanish broom, 
which grows wild on dry land, that 
produces nothing else in the Levant, 
and in the southern parts of Europe. 
This broom is that described and 
recommended in Comment institute 
Bonnoniensis, v. i. p.34Y, and v. i. p. 
118 ‘Ihe French translator of the 
papers here alluded to is much mis- 
taken, when he thinks in Journal 
economique, 1785 Novembre, that the 
author speaks of the common broom 
(spartum scoparium) that grows on our 
moors. Mr. Broussonet, in memoires 
d’agriculture, par la socieie de Paris 
1785, trimestre d’automne p. 127, has 
also recommended the cultivation of 
spart. a under the name of 
genet d’Espagne, and enumerated the 


many uses to which it may be ap- 
plied. The people in lower Langue- 
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doc, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Lodeve, make of it table cloths, 
shirts and other articles of dress. 
The offal or rind serves as_ firing. 
This sparton of the Greeks or spartum 
Junceum of the botanists, is the species 
called by Pliny, book 39, chap. 9, 
genista, and which he improperly 
considers as the Spanish and African 
spartum. The latter is certainly the 
stipa tenacissima, which grows in 
Spain and Africa, called there at pre- 
sent sparto or esparto, ahd which is 
still prepared ok siatbeiel: as de- 
scribed by Piiny, b. 19,c. 2. Baskets, 
mattresses, ship cables,and other strong 
ropes were made of it; and when 
this rush was prepared like hemp, it 
was used for various fine works. 
Even at present the Spaniards make 
of it a kind of shoes called alpergates. 
with which they carry on a_ great 
trade to the indies, where they are 
very useful on the hot, rocky and 
sandy soil. ‘The best account of this 
rush may be found in Clusii histor. 
plantar: rar. p. 220 : in Lofling’s Reise- 
beschreibung, Berlin 1776, 8vo. p.169 3 
Osbeck’s reise, p. 18 ; the Paris schau- 
platz der kunste, and the encyclo- 
pedie methodique des manufactures 
ar Roland de la Platiere art. sparte. 
‘hether the ancients made shoes for 
their cattle of the spartum junceum 
or the stipa tenacissima, | will not 
venture to determine. Itis probable 
that the former was used by the 
Greeks, and the latter by the Romans : 
and it is highly worthy of being here 
remarked, that in modern times @ 
kind of socks for horses were made 
of a species of spartum, as we learn 
from John Leo, who says; Quosdam 
reperias qui sportas certosque funi- 
culos parart, quos Afrani equorum 
ped:bus addere solent : J. Leonis Afri. 
ce descriptio Autverpiz, 1550, Svo. 
Lib. 3, p. 120. 7 





Account of the South American plent 
Arracacha, from adescription given 
by Mr. Vargas. 

aAnnais of Botany, No. 2, p. 460. 
The plant known in Santafe de 

Bogceta by the name of Arrhacacha, 

is one of the most useful of all the 

vegetables of that part of America. 

It belongs to the order of Umbellifere, 

~< i? its habits resembles an Apium ; 
L 

















































whence in some parts ofthe country 
it is called Apio. Its stalk generally 
divides from tue upper part of the 
root into several stems, thickly beset 
with large orbicular leaves gasied 
into several sinuses, and supported 
by large tubular petioles, exceeding 
a goose quill in thickness, ‘The roots 
immediately divide into four or five 
branches ; and each of these, if the 
soil be light and the weather favour- 
able, will grow to the size and have 
nearly the shape, of a large cow’s 
horn. This root yields a food which 
is prepared in kitchens in the same 
manner as potatoes. It is extremely 
grateful to the palate, more close 
than mealy; it is so tender that it 
fequires little cooking, and so easy 
of digestion, that it is the common 
practice in the country to give it to 
convalescents and persons with weak 
stomachs, being thought much less 
flatulent than potatoes. Of its fecula 
is made starch, and a variety of 
pastry ; reduced to a pulp, this root 
also enters into tne composition of 
certain fermented liquors, supposed 
to be very proper to restore the lost 
tone of the stomach. In the city of 
Santafe, and indeed in all places of 
this Kingdom where they can obtain 
the arrhacacha, they are of full as 
universal use as potatoes are in Eng- 
Jand. ‘lhecultivation ofthe arrhacacha 
yequires a deep black mould that 
will easily yield to the descent or the 
large vertical roots. ‘The mode of 
propagating it is, to cut the root in- 
to pieces, each having an eye or 
shoot, and to plant them in separate 
holes. After three or four months 
the roots are of sufficient size and 
quantity to be used for culinary 
purposes; but if suffered to remain 
six months in the ground, they will 
ofien acquire an immense size, with- 
out any detriment to the taste. ‘The 
colour of the root is either white, 
yellow, or purple ; but all are of the 
same quality. ‘Lhe most esteemed in 
Santafe are those of Lipacon, a 
village about ten leagues north of 
the capital. 

Like the potatoe, the arrhacacha 
does not thrive in the hotter regions 
of the kingdom ; for toere the roots will 
not acquire any size, but throw up 
@ great number of stems, or at best 
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they will be but small and of indifferent 
flavour. In the countries which are 
there called temperate, being less hot 
than those at the foot of the Cordille. 
ras, this vegetable is sometimes found 
to thrive, but never so well as in 
the elevated regions of these moun- 
tains, where the medium heat is be- 
tween 58 and 60 of Fahrenheit's scale. 
Here it is that these roots grow most 
luxuriantly, and acquire the most 
delicious taste. 

Mr. Vargas believes that this ex- 
cellent pliant is peculiar to the king- 
dom of Santafe and the province of 
Caracas, as he has not met with it 
in any other part of America where 
he has been, nor is it spoken of by 
any writer on America, except by 
Alcedo, who mentions it in a_ few 
words at the end of hjs dictionarre 
geographico hisiorico dé las Indias 
occidentales O America. It is indeed 
surprising that such an useful vegetable 
should not have found a writer to 
make us acquainted with its history, 
or a Sir Walter Raleigh to convey 
it as a valuable present to the old 
world; we must therefore be obliged 
to Mr. Vargas even for this short 
notice of a plant, which seems not 
less useful than the potatoe; and 


which might also be cultivated 
in Kurope, and easily conveyed 


thither either by seeds or shoots. 

Observations...\t isan extraordinary 
circumstance that some of our most 
useiul culinary vegetables are of the 
same species as those of the most 
poOisuneus nature ; thus the potatoe is 
classed with the solanum or deadly 
night shade, and the carrot, parsnip, 
parsley and ceilery with hemlock; 
the useful plant described in this paper 
is also placed in this last class of 
plants, and from the above account 
of it, it seems to resemble the 
parsnip most of any of the vege- 
tables used in this part of the world ; 
though it would certainly be very 
desirable to introduce its culture 
here, it does not seem to us to 
deserve altogether the character given 
it above, ‘of being equal to the 
potatoe in utility,” or at jeast, there 
can be no objection to our hesitating 
to agree to this assertion till it is 
better proved, 
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Of an American Shrub whose berries 
yield a permanent ink, from a 
description given by Mr. Fargas. 

«dnnnis of Botany, No. % 

In the same part of America where 
the arrhacacha is found, and indeed 
on the same elevated parts around 

Santafe, a shrub is met with called 

Ubillo, in habit much like the haw- 

thorn, bearing woumerable small 

biack berries, the expressed juice of 
which, without any preparation yields 

a permanent ink. At first before it 

is dry, the ink is of a pale red 

colour, but changes to a bright black 
4s soon as it is exposed to the air. 

On staining one’s hands, or any other 

part with it, several days are re- 

quired to remove the spot. The 
only thing you can do is to wash 
the part with lemon juice, which con- 
verts the black into a rose colour, 

The juice of the Ubillo may be in- 

spissated, and afterwards reduced to 

a powder: this is easily portable ; 
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and to make ink extempore, it is 
only necessary to dissolve a simall 
portion of it in water. 


Observations...\t is probable that 
this plant also might be brought to 
thrive in this country, as well as 
that mentioned in the last article, 

SN OT 


—— 


Further account of the action of De 

Luc’s dry Electric column. 

‘Lhe electrical column described in 
No. 21, and 22, has continued to 
keep the bells in motion on to the 
2ist of May, and seemed as little 
likely to cease as at first. It is sup- 
posed the bells have been ringing 
incessantly since the 25th of March), 
‘Lhe sentence in our last number, 
which stated that they once ceased 
ringing in that period, proceeded from 
a typographical error in the Philoso- 
phical magazine.—'l he sentence should 
have been, since that time they have 
not been known once to cease ringing.” 
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I}lustrations of the Lives and Writings 
of Gower and Chaucer, from Authentic 
Documents; by Rev. H.T. ‘Todd, M.A 
T .S.A. 15s, 

The Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works of the Rev. William Jones M.A.F. 
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NOTICE OF BOOKS TO BE PUB- 
LISHED, 


The following Work from the Pen of Mrs. 














Mary Leadbeater of Ballitore, is shortly ® 
muke tis appearance. 


COTTAGE DIALOGUES. 

A little Work meant to Serve the Poor, 

by introducing in Dialogues between Per- 

sonsof Opposite Characters, the Advan- 

tages and Disadvantages of Good and Bad 
Management. 


The Manner of Delineation, including 
most Jacidents in the Humble Annals of 
the Lives of those for whom it is designed, 
is interesting, and cannot fail tobe useful, 
ifthe Poor can be induced to iead it, 
and ifthe Price be brought within their 
Compass to purchase, 


= - 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


T is difficult in a monthly review of 
political events to diversify the man- 
ner of narration so as pot to run into 
a sameness of language, as the events 
of one month are so much in corres- 
pondence similar to those of the pre- 
ceding, and the progress of the human 
mind is seldom so rapid, as in the 
course of.one month to present fea- 
tures essentially different. At some 
eriods no visible alterations striking- 
y appear for a long time; even at 
present the progress is not very rapid, 
for although the ‘ougr are graduaily 
awakening from their dream of terrors, 
into which they were driven by Pitt 
and his followers, and’ the incubus 
of Jacobinism is loosing its hold on 
the terrified imayinations of 90 yet 
still like people newly awaked, but 
not yet arisen, the evergy of heaith- 
ful vigour rousing all the faculties of 
the mind to virtuous exertions, is want- 
ing. ip England public meetings have 
been held in many places, and strong 
resolutions passed against corruption, 
and in favour of reform, and especially 
against the power of the house of 
commons to imprison without a trial, 
which in case of that house being 
at any time leagued with a corrupt and 
wicked ministry might be made a po: 
tent engine of oppression against the 
liberties of the people. Petitions on 
these subjects have been presented 


ffom several pleces to the house 


of commons, some of which were 
suffered to be Jaid on the table, 
and others not materially different were 
rejected, Asa specimen of the spirit 
of the times, and as a record of pass- 
ing events, a few of the resolutions are 
placed among the documents, but it 
would occupy too much space to 
give the whole, Jt agords a subject 
of national humiliation to find that not 
q single petition has been presented 
Jrom Ireland. ‘lo what cause is this 
self-degradation attributable? whether 
to deficient energy after a too high 
state of excitement, or to acombination 
of apathy and selfishness which threat- 
en the extinction of public virtue ? 
Mr. Brand's motion for a commitee to 
consider of the present defective state of 
the representation of the people was ne- 
gatived by a large majority, while an 
aitempt was made to save character 
and hold out compensation to the 
people, and a show of economical re- 
form by a motion being carried, in 
which the minister was Jeft in a mi- 
nority, for the abolition of sinecpr¢e 
places. Amid the cart loads of abuses, 
a few shovel fulls more or less, are 
of little importance. A radical and 
effectual check to Corruption, through 
a renovated house of commons can 
alone serve us. Pitt, before his coming 
into power, asserted that no virtuous 
minister could long serve bis country, 
while the representation continued a§: 
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it was then, and it is now no better. 
W hilethe system ol the borough mongers 
coutmues, avd they are Ciamorous for 
pickings to themselves, their families, 
and their dependents, ministers must 
sacrifice the public good to satisty 
their cravings. ‘* We are already 
three ina bed,” was the language of 
the Foxand Grenviile administration ; 
this shews the state of thraldom = in 
which they were held by the importuni- 
ties uf their supporters, and exhibits 
the dangers to which the best interests of 
the country are exposed, while such a 
system is permitted to exist. 

In ireland we have to balance a 
judicious relaxation in the insurrection 
and arms acts against an additional 
Joad of taxation. taxes must be in- 
creased, unless public expenditure is 
lessened, and while things go on in 
the preseut state without reform, 
governors are not interested in re- 
trenchment, as their private emolu- 
ments and the increase of their politi- 
cal power, are upheld, at least fora 
time, as long as they canget the nearly 
wotn out machine to work, by a waste- 
ful and profuse expenditure. 

The subject of Catholic emancipa-. 
tion is postponed tor the present, 
yet appearances are flattering 11 favoue 
of this measure of justice and policy 
beiiigg ulimately carried. | The sub- 
terfuge of hwiding out the royal 
conscience a» an obstacie, ts tor a 
time gbandoned, and the proposal 
of claiming for the crown a right of 
rejection ou the vomination of Catholic 
bishops is eagerly substituted, both 
by the jns and the outs, as a pretext 
for not acceding to the prayer of 
the reasonable petitions of the Catholics. 
‘Phe siacerity of such objection was 

it to the test by the offer of Henry 
Yarnell, to adjourn the committee 
for two weeks, to give time to the 
Catholics to wiler an election — of 
pishops, purely domestic, and free 
trom foreign jofluence, but yet con- 
sistent with the canons of their church, 
asa substitute tor the very ovject- 
1onable claun of investing a veto in 
the ministers of the. day, a claim at 
once unfair, a3 giving a power toa 
Protestant government over a church 
to which they must necessarily be 
opposed in opinion, aud also materially 
dugreasing tbe already overgrown 


power of the crown. We have de. 
cidedly been advocates for domestic 
elections, independent of the pope or 
the crown, aud we earnestly entreat our 
Catholic fellow countrymen to be pre- 
pared against next session, to concede 
this domestic election, a plan we 
understand not inconsistent with the 
doctrines and ancient discipline of their 
church, and to which we are informed 
a large portion of their body igs 
favourable, By such liberal eonces, 
sion, they would manifest a disposi. 
tion to meet their Protestant brethren, 
and remove many of the cavils, by 
which their just claims to emancipa- 
Liou are opposed. 

A petition has been presented to 
the house of commons, subjoined a- 
mong the documents, for unlimited 
liberty of conscience, and the repeal 
of all penalties and disabilities, on 
account of religious opinions. Atthe 
head of an association for this truly 
evliphtened purpose is Christopher 
Wyvill, a clergyman of the church 
of England, long known as a veteran 
advocate in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. : 

Wiliam Windham has paid the great 
debt of nature. Since bis death the 
public prints have been lavish in his 
praise. The language of correct es- 
tunation ni | probably be materially 
different. pupil in the school of 
Burke, he largely partook of his 
high wrought prejudices. He was 
inetaphysical without possessing Cool- 
ness of judgment ; and in the consistent 


advocate for bull-baiting, and inter- 


minable war, we olten recognised 
the effusions of genius, but not the 
mild virtues of genuine philanthropy 
and kindness of heart. In the present 
awful ‘crisis, bis rash and impetuous 
temper often hurried bim into an 
juteinperance of language, by no 
means suitable to the grave delibe- 
ration, which our alarm'ng situation 
renders peculiarly necessary, while 
his unbending prejudices made _ hiin 
a decided oppopent to the changes 
which the present stale of the world, 
and the progress of knowledge im. 
periously demand, as absolutely ne- 
cessary to our safety as a_ nation, 
ualess blind to experience, and the 
awful lessons exhibited on the conti- 


nent, we cling close to abuses, until , 
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they ultimately work the ruin of the 
system. 

It is consolatory to the friends of 
humanity to perceive that the en- 
lightened and persevering advocates 
for the abolition of the slave trade 
are at their posts, and that the evasi- 
ons to the act for abolishing this in- 
human trade are brought before 
parliament. 
~The following are the exact words 
of the resolution and address, moved 
by Mr. Brougham, on the African 
slave-trade, wich must interest every 
feeling heart : 

RESOLUTION. 

‘« That this house has learnt with the 
greatest surprize and indignation, that 
certain persons in this Country have 
recently been guilty of evading the 
prohibitions of the acts abolishing 
the African slave trade, and that this 
house will, early in the next session take 
into its consideration such measuresas 
may effectually prevent such daring 
violations of the law.” 

ADURESS. 

‘* That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, representing to 
his majesty that this house has taken 
into its serious consideration the papers 
which his majesty was graciously 
pleased to cause to be laid before 
this house upon the subject of the 
African slave-trade. 

“That while this house acknow- 
ledges, with gratitude, the endeavours 
which his majesty has been pleased 
to use in compliance with the wishes 
of parliament, to induce f reign vations 
to concur in reliaguisinng that dis- 
gracelul commerce, this house has 
to express its deep regret, that 
those efforts have been attended with 
sc little success. 

«That this house does most earnestly 
beseech his majesty to persevere ia 
those measures which may tend to 
induce his allies, and such otner foreign 
states as he may be enabied to ne- 
gociate with, to co-operate with this 
country in a general abolition of the 
slave-trade, and to concur in the a- 
doption of such measures as may assist in 
the effectual execution of the laws 
already passed for that purpose 

‘©'That this house has learnt with 
the greatest surprize and indignation, 
that certain persons in this couatry 
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have not scrupled to continue, in a 
clandestine and fraudulent manner, 
the detestable traffic in slaves. 

* And, that this house does most 
humbly pray his majesty, that he will 
be graciously pleased to cause to be 
given to the commanders of his 
majesty’s ships and vessels of war, 
the officers of his majesty’s customs, 
and the other persons in his majesty’s 
service, whose situation enavies them 
to detect and suppress those a- 
bises, such orders as may et- 
fectually check practices equally con- 
temptuous to the authority of pariia- 
ment, aud derogatory to tie interests 
and the honour of the country.” 

The session of parliament was 
closed on the 2Ist. Its character was 
summed up by one of the members, 
Mr. Caleraft, onthe dav previous to 
the profogation in the following ap- 
propriate terms, ‘‘ The house during 
the session had done nothing to raise 
itselfin the estimation of the public.”— 
The acquittal of the planners of the 
Walcheren expedition, and the im- 
prisonmenat of John Gale Jones, and 
Sic Francis Burdett are its character- 
istic features. Many consider that ac- 
quittal of the guilty, and puoishment 
of the innocent and meritorious, went 
together. On the prorogation, John 
Gale Jones, and sir Francis Burdett 
were immediately lioerated. A large 
procession assemvled to celebrate the 
triumph, and decidedly to manifest 
the beat of popular feeling 5 and it 
was a glorious an { peaceabie triumph. 
Large bodies of the military paraded 
the streets, but happily there was no 
pretext fur their iterference. The 
sheriff, condu ted theinselves in abighly 
commendable manner. Lhey hurried 
to reinove any occasional obstruction, 
and by the whole prucceding of the 
day, fully exemplified that the civil 
power, if properly exerted, «s fully 
competent to preserve govd order, 
and that the introduction of a mili- 
tary force rather tenis to create, than 
prevent those disorders, which it is 
called upon to quell. We shall g.ve 
the sequelio the words of the Moruing 
Chronicle : 

‘the Strand and the principal 
streets through which the processien 
hid passed, were tluminated at night, 
@ crowd parading the streets, and 
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calling out for lights; and windows 
were broken where no fights were 
put up. The sheriffs exerted them- 
selves; and Mr. Sheriff Wood ad- 
dressed the crowd opposite the Mornin 
post office. He stated that the sheriffs 
had exerted themselves, and hitherto 
with success, to preserve the peace 
of the cities of London and Westminster 
without the aid of the military. No 
man could be more friendly to their 
cause than he was; and be requested 
they would consider that nothing 
could be more injurious to that cause 
han riot and disorder. He begged 
of thein to reflect what their enemies 
would say tomorrow, it they conduct- 
ed themselves improperly. He had 
neither time nor inclination to make 
a Jong speech, but he hoped they 
would have the good sense imme- 
diately to disperse. A shout of ap- 
plause followed. The sheriffs rode 
on, and the crowd dispersed instan- 
taneously.” 

Sir Francis privately withdrew from 
the tower to his seat at Wimble- 
don, and disappointed the people by 
not taking his designed place in the 
procession. A temporary Chagrin 
succeeded this disappointinent, but his 
enemies have been more bitterly 
disappointed. He has discovered to 
them that he possessed the self-denial 
to resist an opportunity of shining 
conspicuously, and indulging in a 
vanity, which many would count 
justifiable. Strong reasons support 
the opinion that Sir Francis Burdett 
is not a demagogue, wishing to catch 
the transient breath of popular ap- 
plause, but actdatéd by pure pitn- 
ciples, and a fixed, steady, deeply 
rooted resolution to do nis duty, 
he may be thoroughly confided jn, 
AS THE COOL IN¢REPID ASSERTOR OF 
THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
SMITH MAYOR, 


A common Couneri was hoiden in the Cham- 
ber of the Gutidhallof the city of London, 
on Wednesday the 6th day of June, 1810. 

Resotven, 

That an humble petition be presented 
from the court to the honourable the house 
of commous, representing that, in ap- 
proaching that honvurable house, to jay be- 
fore them: the aumerous grievances under 








which we labour, we acknowledge their 
undoubted right to exercise all fair, just, 
and constitutional privileges, originally 
intended, and Wisely cvuntinued, for 
maintaining the dignity, independence 
and security of their deliberations and 
proceedings. 

That while we feelit our duty to sup. 
port and uphold that honourable house, at 
all tines, and under all circumstances, in 
the possession of these privileges, we can- 
not but lament that the late exercise of 
their power, ip the arrest and imprison- 
ment of two of our fellow-sabjects, should 
have produced consequences most afflict- 
ing and deph-able in thelr nature, 

That, without entering into the merits 
of a question which is shortly to undergo 
legal decision, we cannot forbear expres- 
sing our concern and sorrow, that at a 
tine when the whole nation was anxiously 
lovking to an inquiry Of the most impor- 
tant Kind, the people should have been 
debarred frum the said inquiry by the 
enforcement of one of their standing or- 
ders—a measure calculated to distract 
the public attention from the gross mis- 
conduct of his majesty’s munisters, and 
tending to screen from condigu punish. 
ment the criminal authors of unexampiled 
disgraces and calamities. 

That we have seen, with astonishment 
and indiguation, the: person who enforced 
the standing order rewarded with a lu. 
crative sinecare, and, notwithstanding 
the decided and degrading rejection of the 
tender wade by bim, once more to repre- 
sent bis constituents in parliament, after- 
wards raised toone of the highest offices 
under the crown. 

That under these extraordinary and 
almost incredible circumstances of trust 
improvidentiy bestowed, and of emolu- 
ment and bonour lavishly conferred, alike 
insulting to the nation at large, aud des- 
tructive of ali mutual confidence, we have 
beheld, with regre. and astonishmeut, 
the silence andseewing indifference, both 
of the hereditary counsellors of the crown, 
and uf the representatives of the people. 

That we earnestly entreat the attention 
of that honourable house to the gteat and 
imuninent dangers in which we conceive 
the country is involved, to the manifold 
injuries and abuses we consider it to be 
sustaining from those who preside over its 
councils, and to the means we humbly 
presutme to thiuk ave best adapted to pro- 
duce a better and bappier state of things. 

That durtug a wartare of unparaileled 
misery, expenditure and destruction, we 
have submiited to unprecedented bur- 
thens and privations, 

That these burtbeus have been greatly 
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aggravated by unequal taxation, capri- 
cious assessments, vexatious surcharges, 
and arbitrary inquisitions into our private 
conceros, 


That during the severe pressure of an 


enormously increased and increasing 
weight of taxation, abuses, frauds, cor- 
raptions and peculatious, no less enor- 
mous, have been found to exist. 

That these buithens have been further 
increased by a profusion of useless places 
aud pensions. 

That by such shameful frauds, waste 
and profligacy, our burthens have been 
augmented, our sufferings aggravated, 
and our feelings outraged. 

That, although there has appeared no 
deficiency of meaus to levy aud enforce 
the payment of taxes, we have to com- 
plain that no adequate means have yet 
been devised to prevent the misapplica- 
tion of them, nor any law nor tribunal 
found sufficient to correct abuse, or bring 
great public delinquents to justice. 

That these enormous abuses are not 
only felt as intolerable grievances, ma- 
terially impairing the property of the 
people, but by means of the most mons- 
trousand pernicious influence they create, 
are subversive of the vital principles of 
the constitution. 

That their natural operation is to render 
the legislative subservient tothe execu- 
tive power,—a juncture, in which it has 
been predicted by the ablest politicians 
that the constitution would inevitably 
perish. 

That, duly impressed with the magni- 
tude Of our external dangers, we are, 
nevertheless, of opinion, that these inter- 
nal abases, corruptions and violations of 
jaw, as they are the more insidious, are 
also the more fearful and alarming. 

That we concur in adeclaration record- 
ed upon the journals of the house of lords, 
in a protest signed by the late Duke of 
Portland, and thirty-one more peers, 
‘« that from the history of this as well as 
other countries, times of necessity have 
always been times of retorm,” 

That we cannot but express our con- 
currence with another part of the said 
protest— Because, hewever the waste 
of pablic money, and the profusion of 
useless salaries may have been hitherto 
overlouked, in days of wealth and pros- 
perity, the necessities of the present 


times can no longer endure the same . 


system of corruption and prodigality.” 
“That without recarring to those facts 
and circuinstanees, universally kaown 


and admitted, by which it appears that @ | 


niajority of members are returned through 
the induence of government, of peers, 
BELFAST MAG. NY, XXIII, 


and other individuals speculating in the 
rights and liberties of their fellow 
subjects, the evils already stated, afford 
sufficient evidence of the pernicious in- 
fluence existing, and the want of a real 
aud efficient representation. 

That it is equally notorious, that a 
very considerable number of the members 
of that honourable house bold lucrative 
places, appointments, and — sinecures 
under the crown ; almost invariably sap. 
porting the existing administration, o¢ 
evading inquiry for the correction and re- 
form of abuses, 


That the influence, whieh such ap- 
pointments mast create, is not confined 
to those who possess, but extends to 
others, desirous of ubtaining, them, and 
who, we are well assured, seek seats in 
that honourable house, at considerable 
expense, for that purpose only. 

That however notorious these facts 
have been, never before has corruption, in 
the returnof meuibers, and the sale of 
seats, been publicly avowed in that hen- 
ourable house, by members of the goveri- 
ment and vthers. 


That it has appeared that lord Castle- 
reagh, a member of the house of com- 
mons, aod a minister of the crown, was 
guilty ofa high breach of “the coustitu- 
tion, by trafficking for a seatin parliament 
in exchange for a writership; and that, 
although he himself admitted the fact, 
no puvishment, nor €ven censure was ine 
flicted upon him, but that on the con- 
trary, be was, in defiance of all decency, 
and in contempt of public opinion, sut- 
fered to retain his official situation. 

That while the said lord Castlereagh, 
and the right Hon. Spencer Perceval, an- 
other member of that honourable house 
and also a minister of the crown, were 
charged with another high breach of the 
constitution ; the first in the disposal of 
a seat, and the second in conniviog there- 
at, a motion for inquiry into the same was 
rejected, upon the declared grouud of the 
frequency of such practices. 

That contrary to every principle of 
justice, the very ground of aggravation 
was thereby wade an exculpation of the 
crime. That it is our decided conviction 
that nothine short of a reform in the re- 
presentation of the peyple in parhament, 
can correct the imveterate abuses, and 
repair the breaches in the constitution. 

That had the peuple been faithfully re. 
presented, there would, have, been no 
ruipous wars for the preservetion of a 
German electorate—no subsidies levied 
upon the labour and industry of the na- 
tion, to be squandered in fruitless contt- 
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nental attachments, no army of foreign 
mercenaries in the very heart of the land; 
no wretchedly contrived campaigns for 
the relief and emancipation of the great 
and gallant people of Spain, rendered stul 
wore painful by the extraordinary valour 
of British soldiers, and the miserable po- 
licy of British statesmen—no prodigal 
waste of blood and treasure in the pre- 
posterous and iil-fatedexpeditionto Wal- 
cheren and the Scheld'—no escape of 
public peculators and robbers from merit- 
ed punishment—no men advanced to 
high places of honour and emolument who 
had been deemed unworthy of the confi- 
dence of their constituents, no tax upon 
income, in which the meansof acquiring 
the nature and variation of property are 
Jevelled, confounded, and swallowed up, 

We therefore pray that honourable 
house totake all these matters into their 
serious consideration, andto devise such 
means as bythe destruction of corrupt, 
depopu lated, and nominal boroughs, the 
extension of the elective franchise, the 
exclusion of placemen and pensioners, 
and the abridged duration of parliaments, 
will secure to the people their fuil share 
of the rights, liberties, and blessings, 
which the constitution undeniably meant 
they should enjoy. 


WOODTHORPE. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S PETITION, 
PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

BY SAMUEL WHITBREAD, ESQ, ON FRI- 

pay, june 81x, 1810, 

To the honourable the commons of 
the United kindom in parliament assem- 
bled, the humble petition of the under 
signed christians in behalf of themselves, 
and others, who agree with them in con- 
sidering absolute liberty of conscience 
respecting religion to be the analienabie 
right of all men. 


SuHewetuH, 

That it is the duty of all men, to ex- 
amine as diligently as may bein their pow- 
er the doctrines of religion; and after such 
dilizent examination, to adopt and to 
profess what may appear to them to be 
the truth ; and thatin the performance 
of that duty men ought not to be ob- 
structed or discouraged, or otherwise 
tempted to act bypocritically by any law, 
tending to bias them in the course of 
such examination jn the doctrine of re- 
ligion, by subjecting them in the case of 
their dissenting from the doctrines of any 
established church, to suffer death by 
burning or otherwise; or te suffer any 
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corporal or “pecuniary punishment, or 
be injured in their reputation by any dis. 
ability more or less digraceful, 

That your petitioners acknowledge 
with high satisfaction, that in the pre- 
sent reigu considerable progress has beey 
made towards the full restoration of the 
rights of conscience by the wisdom of 
parliament and the benignity of the king, 
rescinding verious laws in whole or in 
part which were violations of those rights : 
yet since other penal laws not Jess in- 
jurtous to those rights remain uprepealed, 
since soing of these laws subject to cor. 
poral punishments or pecuniary penal. 
tics; others, asin Case of the test laws 
past in the reign of Charies the 2d, 
subject to disgrace, disability and pris 
vation of civil rights, persons whose only 
offence it is, that in conformity with theic 
duty, they have examined the doctrines 
of religion, and by such examination 
have been induced te embrace and to 
profess religious opinions different from 
the doctrines of the established church ; 
your petitioners feel it to be their duty 
humbly, bnt earnestly to remoostrate 
against the longer continuance of any of 
these intolerant laws; and they do in 
conformity with the premises expressly 
petition this honourable house, that every 
such unjust law may. be repealed, and the 
rights of conscience may thus be restor- 
ed to all the subjects of this united king- 
dom; at the same time they declare to this 
honourable house, that if the legislature 
of our country should not feel themselves 
convinced, as your petitioners do, that 
every trace of intolerance ought to be ex- 
punged from of our statutes, yet if the 
repeal or modification of any of our in- 
tolerant laws should now take place, 
particularly if the test laws, as far as 
they affect our military force by 
sea and land, should now be repeal- 
ed, your petitioners would view with 
sincere gratitude any such measure, as 
a still farther advance towards the com- 
plete restoration of the rights of consci- 
ence, and at this crisis would consider 
it as having a salutary tendency to al- 
lay religious animosities, and to unite 
the great mass of the community, ina 
zealous defence of the empire against 
the meditated attack of our gigantic and 
all-grasping enemy. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray. 

Tu the christian’s petition for liber 
ty of conscience the signatures annexed, 
by Roman Catholics, members of the 
church of England, and protestant dis- 
senters, which are contained in sixteen 
duplicates, amount te, viz. 
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Names, 
Tn the duplicate from Sheffield 73 
In that from Richmond . . 68 


meweene . 8 et Se tk ue ee 
a «: «-« « b» a nee 
Leeds “idee “el oh ee eee 
 . Se we aw ca 
Loughborough GY Porto ee 


York and Wakefield . . . 29 
Stockton . . . . . . . 40 


Nottingham .. . _ 2. aoe 
Eaggee. 6 2 oe CS » » eee 
Raehers 6 faite eth EI Vee OS 
Bammtee's ye eer si eet 84 


G loucester ica’. & Ne 62 


Birmiogham’ . . . 6 2a 498 
Norwich - © 6 se 26 ee 


The total amount of 16 duplicates 1560 





N. B. A duplicate from Manchester 
containing 93 signatures, on account of 
informality, has been kept back. 





TOWN OF NOTTINGHAM, 
WRIGHT COLDHAM, ESQ. MAYOR, 

Ata numerous public meeting of the 
electors and inhabitant housekeepers of 
the said town, convened by the mayor, at 
theGuiidhall, in the said town, on Monday 
the 28th day of May, 1810, in compliance 
with a requisition of many respectable e- 
lectors and housekeepers, and thence, for 
want of sufficient room, adjourned to the 
market-place. 

MR, ALDERMAN HOWITT, IN THE CHAIR 3 
The following Resoiutions were passed unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, 1. That the cunstitution of 
this kingdom, contained in the great 
charter signed by King John, and con- 
firmed by the bill of rights, at the glorious 
era of the revolution, possesses our high- 
est approbation and veneration, and shall 
ever obtainour cordial support as being 
the birthright of Englishmen. 

2, That the violation of any of the 
clauses of these bulwarks of the constitu. 
tion is an infringement on the hberties 
of Britons. and deserves our severest ani- 
madversions and unqualified censure: 

3, That by Magna Chartait isestablish- 
ed, that ** no freeman shall be taken or 
imprisoned, or dispossessed of his free 
tenement and liberties, or ovtlawed or 
banished, or any wise burt or injured, 
unless by the legal judgment of his peers, 
or by the law of the land ;”’ that this right 
was further confirmed by a statute passed 
in the reign of Edward the third, enacting 
that ‘‘ao man of what state or condition 
svever, shall be put out of land or tene- 
ment, nor taken, nor imprisoned, nor 
disinherited, nor put to death, without 
being brought in auswer by due’process 
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of the law ;” that in the bill of rights it is 
declared, “that the pretended power of 
suspending laws, or the execution ol laws 
by legal (much less by any other) authori- 
ty, without consent of parliament, is il- 
legal ;’’ aud it is farther added, that “we 
do claiin, demand, and tusist upon all and 
siugular the premises as our undoubted 
rights and privileges.” 

4, That with regret and indignation we 
learn that one branch of the legislature 
alone, the commons house of parliament, 
has assumed to itself the offices of prose- 
cutor, judge, jury, and executioner ; that 
this honourable house has immured within 
the walls of a prison, and detained during 
its pleasure, one of our fellow subjects,up- 
ona charge cognizable in our common 
courts of law, where he might have been 
legally tried by twelve of his peers; that 
by the command of this same honourable 
house, another of our fellow subjects, the 
friend of the people, the defender of our 
liberties, for an appeal tohis constituents 
(which we conceive not only to be the 
right, but the duty of every representa. 
tive) has been dragged from his house, his 
castle, by an army of soldiers, and im- 
prisoned in the tower, 


5, Thatweare the more alarmed at 
this assumption of privilege, on account 
ofthe partiality with which it is exer- 
cised ; that it appears to us to originate 
in a determined wish to subvert the liber- 
ties and rights of Britons, and to destroy 
the spirit of the British constitution ; for 
whilst the vilest state delinquents, who 
suck the heart’s blood of the constitution, 
and consume its very vitals, escape un- 
punished; the attack is levelled against 
its best friends, it most firm supporters ; 
and whilst the man who endeavours to ex- 
clude the people from a knowledge of the 
conduct of theirs representatives, and who 
with ignominy and contempt is hurled 
from his station by bis justly incensed 
constituents, is elevated to a post of high 
dignity, honour and responsibility, the 
petitions and remonstrances of thousands 
of the most enlightened Britons are cun- 
tem ptuously dismissed, 

6, That we cannot in language suffi- 
ciently strong, express our detestation at 
the crimes, and ourcontempt of the imbe- 
cility of those ministers who have been 
the authors of all the recent sufferings 
and calamities of Britons; men who ap- 
pear to us equally weak and wicked; 
men who can send thousands of the bravest 
British heroes to perish by disease and 
pestilence, lest, forsooth, they should be 
thought to be actuated ‘by the rigid pre- 
cepts'of cold precaution.”—Men who 
have planted cannon ib eurgsireets to ovete 
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awe the public voice; men whose object, 
as far as we can judge from their conduct 
wppears to be to drive the people to des- 
peration, bat who have hitherto been un- 
successfulin their detestable attempt; 
men who are our sovereign’s createst ene- 
mies, by endeavouring to expose his uame 
to odium, in order to screen themselves 
from an awful responsibility : men who 
have entwined laurels on the brow of 
England’s enemy, but are their nation’s 
curse, and their country’s fellest foes. 

7, That withthe deepest sorrow we la- 
ment, that, in the midst of those grievan- 
cesand calamities, we have turned our 
eyes in vain for the preservation of our 
rights and privileges, to that band of sena- 
tors which formerly possessed our confi- 
dence und support ; we lament, that they 
have disappointed the hopes and expec- 
tations of the country, But whilst we 
watch them with an eve of jealousy and 
mistrust we shall be ready to return to 
them, when they returp to the defence 
of the people’s cause, and give us a 
solemn pledge of their distuterestedness 
and sincerity. 


8, That the pledge which we demand 
is, that they do not sacrifice the liberties 
of the people to their own uedefined pri- 
vileges, and use constant and unceasing 
exertions to obtain a thorough reform in 
the commons house of parliament. To 
this we look as necessary to the security 
ofour liberties, to the salvation of ovr 
country. If the house of commons be 
not the representative of the people, but 
of. peers—where is the people’s voice to 
be. heard; where is their cause to be 
pleaded?) When the house of commons 
shall truly represent the peaple, the pri- 
vileges of the commons and the liberties 
of the people will be one.— They will then 
ensure at once Our respect, our confi- 
dence, and our firth ahd united support. 

%, That this meeting present an petition 
to the honourable house of commons, 
praying for a parliamentary reform, &c. 
and that the said petition be transinitted 
to Daniel Parker Coke, and Jobn Smith, 
esquires, Our representatives, for presen- 
tation; who are hereby instructed to 
support the same. 


10, That this meeting present an ad- 


dress to Sir Francis Burdett, expressive of 
their gratitude for his patriotic conduct in 
defence of our liberties. 

11, That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to Lord Prskine, te Lo:id Cochrane, 
to Lord Polkestone, to Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly, to Mr. Whitbread, toColone)l Wardle, 
and to General Matthew, for their andevi- 
ating upright conduct on all public oc- 


casions, whenthe liberty and indepen- 
dence of theiy countrymen have ealled for 
their exertions. 

12, That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to Mr. Brand, for his motion to ob. 
tain a reform of parliament; to our 
worthy representative, John Smith, esq. 
and to the other one hundred and thirteen 
meimbers of the house of commons, who 
supported the same. 

W. HowirT, Chairman, 





TO SIR FRANCIS BURDFTT. 
The Address of the Electors and Inhabitants 
of the Town of Notlingham in full meet- 
ang assembled. 
SiR, 

Ina period of general depravity and 
corruption, when all classes are more or 
less the slaves of licentiousness and vice, 
and from some, virtue seems almost to 
have taken her flight, when private in- 
terest almost universally predominates 
over the public good, it requires no com- 
mon degree of firmness and integrity to 
stand forth, and oppose the impetuous 
torrent.—In sach circumstances, the man 
is rarely to be found, who can at once re- 
sist the temptations of wealth and power, 
despise ‘e taunts and ridicule of those 
who have sacrificed conscience at the 
shrine of interest, brave the threats of 
those who strive to crash all opposition 
with the iron hand of power, smile at the 
frown of adversity, and remain undsunted 
at the sight of the wallsofa prison But 
rare as isthe discovery, we are willing to 
hope and believe that the people of 
England have found sach a inan in you. 

In this dearth of public virtue, labour- 
ing under repeated disappointments, 
though not yet sunk into despair, we na- 
turally become cuutious in giving full 
credit to any man, until! his integrity has 
been tried, and we have reason to believe 
that his private conduct corresponds with 
his public professions. From what we 
have been able to learn of your private 
life, the daties of the several relations in 
which you stand to society, whether as 
landlord, basband, father or friend, have 
been property fulfilled. With the greater 
confidence, therefore, we have looked for 
a frnitful discharge of your public duties, 
nor have our expectations been hitherto 
disappointed. When by what is general- 
ly deemed a trifling sacrifice of principle, 
you might have basked in the sun shine 
of prosperity, you have chosen to weather 
the storms of adversity, folded in the 
inantle of integrity. 

At one time the object of general 
odium, insulted by an infatuated and mis- 
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guided people, you shrunk not from the 
field of duty to seek popalar applanse. 
But at length, in a great measure 
through your instrumentality, the eyes 
of the people are opened, their burdens 
have made them feel, and their feelings 
have enlightened their understandings. 
They now see their real friends, and are 
ready to offer their tribute of gratitude to 


thanks. Bat gratifying as the expression 
of the approbation of your fellow subjects 
must necessarily be to vour feelings, we 
trust that you possess a much higher 
source of gratification in the approbation 
of your own conscience. Go on sir, 
in your honourable career, no effort ip 
lost. Letus not in this instance suffer 
disappointment. So shall the virtuoug 


you. For your recentconduct, for your 
tirm stand in defence of the liberties and 
rights of Britoas accept our unqualified 


partof your fellow subjects revere and 
love you, and the biessiug of bim that was 


ready to perish, shall come upou you, 








MILITARY EXPEDITIONS. 
Sent by England to the continent of Europe, from the commencement of the war be- 
twixt Great Britain and France, in1793, to the present period. 
We have taken the pains to draw, into one point of view, a history of the military 
expeditions sent from this country tothe Continent, w ithin the last sixteen years.— 


' Grose, 
PITT ADMINISTRATION. 
EXPEDITION TO FRANCE, 
Failed--after a loss of 28,000 men, and an immense 
quantity of cannon and stores, the wreck of the army 
returned to England, in March 1795. 





1 


When sent—Feb. 1793, 
Commander—Duke of York, 
Foree—35,000 men, 
Object-— Conquest of France, 
SECOND EXPEDITION TO FRANCE. 
Failed—Could not effect a landing in Britanny ; sailed 
to Ostend ; and shared the fortune’s of the Duke of 
York’s ill-fated army. 


When sent—Vay 1794, 

Commander—Ear! Moira, 

Force—10,000 troops, 

Gbject—Re establishment of 
royalty in Britanny, 

EXPEDITION TO QUIBERON. 

Furled —3-4ths of the Anglo-emigrant army were lost, 

toxether with 70,000 stand of arms, magazines, and 

clothing for 40,000 men, a large sum in specie, aud 6 

ships richiy laden. 

FIRST EXPEDITION £0 HOLLAND. 

Failed—the works of the Bruges canal were blown 

up, and required some weeks repair, But general 

Coote and his army fell into the hands of the enemy. 


When sent— June 1795, 
Commander—M. Puisaye, 
Force— 12,000 troops, 

O bjeet—to penetrate to Paris. 


When sent—May 1793, 
Commander—(General Coote, 
Force 12,00 treops, 
Object—to destroy the naviga- 

tion of Holland, Xc. 

SECOND EXPEDITION TO HOLLAND. 

Failed— Lost nearly balf the army, and entered into 
a capitulation un the 18th of October, whereby the 
Duke agreed, on condition of being allowed to re-eni- 
bark, to liberate 8000 French and Bataviaus, then 


When sent—August 1799, 

Commanders—Duke of York 
and generals Hermann and 
Esson, 


Force—27,000 English, and | prisoners in England. 
2(0),000 Russians, 
Object—deliverance of Eu- 


rope, 
y FOX ADMINISTRATION, 

RXPEDITION TO ITALY. 

Failed in the object, but succeeded in vanquishing 

French army of 7600 men, 4000 of whom were either 

killed, wounded, or taken prisoners, 


When sent—July 1806, 
Commander—Sir J. Stuart, 
Force—50U0 troops, 
UObject—expulsion of 
French from Italy, 


the 
PORTLAND ADMINiS1 RATION, 


EXPEDITION TO COPENHAGEN. 

Suceeeded—England, while in a state of profouod 
peace with Denmark, bombarded her capital; set 
fire to her metropolis; killed yast numbers of inha- 





When sent—August 1807. 
Commander— Lord Cathcart, 
Force—20,00 soldiers, 





272 


Object—to obtain possession of | bitants ; 


the Danish fleet. 
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burnt down 400 houses ; took from her 15 
ships of the line, 15 frigates, 6 brigs, and 25 gun-boats, 
besides vessels on the stocks, together with naval 
stores, to the amount of 20,000 tons. 


Documents. 


“ That which is morally wrong, cannot be politically right.” Fox, 


When sent—May !808, 

Commander—Sii J, Moore, 

Force—1 4,000 troops, 

Object—to aid Sweden against 
Russia, 


¥I 
When sent—July 1808, 
Commander— Sir A. Wellesley, 


Force—10,000 troops 
Obdject—to assist Spain, 


EXPEDITION TO SWEDENs 


Failed— Gustavus, put Sir John Moore under arrest ; 
he escaped with difficulty; and bis army, after re. 
maining on board the transports several weeks, res 
turned tu England, 


RST EXPEDITION TO SPAIN. 


The Junta of Gallicia declined the proffered as~ 
sistance, asserting that they wanted not men, but 
merely arms, ammunition, and mouey: advised Sir 





Arthur to proceed to Portugal. 


FIRST EXPEDITION ru PORTUGAL. 


When sesit—August 1808, 

Commander—SuA. Wellesley; 
wpersed.d by Siv Harry Bur- 
rard ! superseded by Sir Hew 
Dalrymple ! 

Porce—27,000 troops, 

Object—Expulsion of the 

French from the peninsula, 


Failed—The campaign which produced the victory 
of Vimiera, was terminated by the memorable cun- 
venon of Cintra. The French army was sent home 
in safety, and the principal part of the British army 
was centto Spain. The remnant of our forces sub- 
sequently quitted Portugal on the advance of the 
French. 





SECOND EXPEDITION TO SPAIN, 


When sent— Nov, 1898, 

Commander—Sir J. Moore, 

Force---28 ,000 troops 

Object—expulsion “of the 
French from Spain, 


Failed—The English army advanced from the coast, 
into the interior of Spain, but finding themselves une 
supported by the ‘* Universal Spanish Nation,” and 
the French armies advancing upon them, they were 
obhged to retreat to the coast, and finally re-cmbark 
at Corunna, where their gallant commander fell ; 1-3d 
of his army having perished by famine and the 
sword. 


FURTHER EXPEDITIONS TO PORTUGAL AND SPAIN, 


When sent— April 1809, 

Commander—Sir A. Wellesley, 

Force —30,000 tropps (t he 
number asked by Sir Arthur, 
to drive the French vut of the 
peninsula.) 

Object—the deliverance of 
Spain, 


Failed—Sir Arthur having penetrated to Talavera, 
obtained a problematical victory over Joseph Bona- 
parte; but being ill-supported by the Spanish ar- 
mies, and reduced to great extremities tor want of 
provisions, owing to the apathy of the junta, and the 
want of cordiality in the people, was obliged to retreat 
and has arrived at Elvas, on the frontier of Portugal. 
His army is greatly redaced in numbers, some aCe 








counts say to 15,000, 


EXPEDITION TO ISCHIA AND PROCIDA. 


When sent—~June 1809, 
Commander—Sir J. Stuart, 

Force—18,000 troops, 

Object—diversion in favour of 
Austria, 


THI 


When sent—August 1509, 
Commander Karl Chatham, 
Force—50,000 troops, 
Object—diversion in favour of 
Austria, and the destruction 
of tlie engamy’s fleet at Ant- 


werp, 


Failed—Took possession of the islands, which he afe 
te»wards abandoned without having detained or withe 
drawn aay partof the French force from the Danube, 


RD EXPEDITION TO HOLLAND. 


Failed—The expedition was not dispatched till the 
armistice of the 12th of July had terminated the con- 
test between France aud Austria. Returned with 
10,C00 sick, without attempting any operation against 
the tleet at Antwerp. Obtained possession of Wal- 


since beep abandoned. 
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PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 


‘ erence re 





BRITISH. 


A society has been lately formed at 
Liverpool, for preventing wanton crvel- 
ty to brute animals, At their first 
general meeting they appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare an account of the 
objects of the society, and of the modes 
which they might deem best fitted to 
secure the accomplishment of those 
objects; and this committee according- 
ly presented a report; of which the 
following is the substance: ‘** Lhe great 
object of the society is, to meliorate 
the state of brute auimals, by prevent- 
ing those sutferings which they unne- 
cessarily experience at the hand of 
man. our Couunittee judge that you 
may aimto accomplish this object in 
twoways. i. By the exercise of co- 
ercion with respect to those who are 
guilty of cruelty to brute animals. 
2. By the diifusion of such principles 
and feelings as shall be incompatible 
with the existence of that spirit whence 
cruelty to animals originates. The 
coercion exercised may be of three 
sorts ; that of the laws, that of shame, 
and thatof individual discountenance, 
For one of the species of cruelty to- 
wards brute animals, existing in this 
town (we mean the overloading of 
carters’ horses) tie law has provided 
aremedy. All that your committee, 
therefore, judge to be needful for the 
removal of this evil, is the due en- 
forcement of the law: ‘The sense of shame 
may they think, be turned to good 
account inthe service of this society. 
A man may be perfectly indifferent to 
the sufferings of brute animals, who 
may, nevertheless, dread that the pub- 
lic should taik of his cruelty. Your 
committee propose, therefore, that a 
committee be appointed for the pur- 


pose of enquiring into reported cases . 


of cruelty, and of publishing the ac- 
counts of them (when the facts are 
well established) in the papers of the 
day. They recommend that your 
statement should wear an official form : 
the credit which they would receive 
would be proportioned, of course, to 
the opinion entertained by the public 
of your reporting committee. Cases of a 
Divst flagicious nature might occasionally 


occur, in which it might be adviseable 
to publish the names of the parties + 
Mi general, however, your committee 
think that this step would not be re- 
quisite. Individual discountenance may 
be imanifested in ditfereat ways: in 
every mode in which such discounte- 
nance can be given by you, severally, 
to acts of cruelty, in every such mode 
do your committee recommend that 
it be shewn. But what trey would 
particularly recommend to you at this 
time, as applying an especial remedy 
to particular evils winch they have in 
view, is discountenance in the way of 
trade. ‘here are some tradesmen, as 
your commitiee think, whose verv 
gain is derived from brute animals, 
who are frequently or habitually care- 
less respecting the suiferings of their 
beasts ; and of some of whom it mav 
be said, that the misery of the beasts 
subjected to them, is almost a neces- 
sary result of their peculiar mode of 
conducting their business. Your com. 
mittee suggest to you, in your indi. 
vidual capacities, that where; you 
have occasion to employ tradesmen 
of such classes, the consideration of 
the manner in which different indivi- 
duals among them treat their beasts, 
should have great weight with you in 
your deciston, as to which of those trades- 
men you employ. ‘khey think to that 
where fair occasions occur, the ground 
of preference should be distinetiy 
stated; otherwise that connexion may 
not be observed between the offence 
and the consequence, the observation 
of which is necessary to the securing 
of its full operation to your conduct. 
‘The abuses which have appeared to 
your committee to be most prevalent 
in this town, and to call for the most 
immediate attention, and to which 
they weuld apply some of the abu ve- 
stated principles of redress, are those 
practised by carters and by butchers, 
Concerning carters, they have told 
you that they mean, at the close of 
this report, to submit to you a re. 
solution. Lhe crueities of butchers 
are displayed, chiefly when they are 
driving their beasts iato or through the 
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town One of your committee saw 
asheep with one of its horns torn out 
of the socket, stated by the populace 
to have been beaten or wrested out 
by the driver. ‘lhe practice of cut- 
ting the heel-tendons of sheep before 
they enter the town, in order 
that the drivers may have less troubie 
with them in passing through the streets 
(a practice, the alleged necessity for 
which would be removed by the em- 
ploying of a larger number of drivers) 
ls, your committee have reason to be- 
lieve, by no means uncommon. Such 
things, call, as they conceive, foe the 
animadversion of those who are ae- 
sirous to lessen the sutlerings of brute 
animals ; and, in their preseat uncer- 
tainty of the disposition of the laws 
as to such practices, your Commitee 
uo strongly recommend it to the indi- 
viduals of the society, to shew their 
disapprobation of those who perpetrate 
or authorize them, by witholding 
from them their support in the way of 
trade. ‘Lhe other part of their pian, 
viz. the diffusion of such a spirit as 
should be incompatible with the spirit 
of cruelty to animals, might be etfect- 
ed by pubiishing, in a cheap form, 
books inculcating principles of gentleness 
towards the brute part of the creation. 
In this mode, they conceive that great 
good might be done, especially by 
the influence produced on the nrinds 
ofthe young. It appears especially 
desireable that whilst you set forth to 
the public*a definition of vour ob- 
jects, you should also give some 
pledge asto the spifii of your future 
proceedings. ‘lhey would propose, 
therefore, that you should, trom the 
very begipuing, disclaim all those mean 
awl deceptious arts, by which men 
Oiten gai latelligeace ; all encourage- 
ment to caves droppers, to creeping 
evuqguirers, to men who wear the sem- 
biance of triendsbip in order that they 
may the more effectually betray. 
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ULSTER. 

Marriages....Mr. J. M*Grath to Miss 
M‘ Dowel, buth of Li<xburn, 

Mr. F. Brande, commander of the brig 
Neptune of New York, to Mivs Black- 
wood of Belfast. 

Hl S. Stott, esq. of Dromore, to Miss 
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They propose also, that, in animad- 
verias on the abuse which may be 
brought to light around you, you 
should not confine your remarks tothe 
poor. Ite duty to be tender to the 
hiferior creatures, they hold to be ob- 
ligatory on men of every rank; and 
a rich man, who wantonly abuses his 
power over a brute animal, ougit, they 
conceive, the more especially to be 
an object of censure, because his ex- 
ample may operate the more largely 
as asupposed warrant. {fn your indt- 
vidual capacaties, they would recom- 
mend to you, that you should expel 
the spirit of cruelty altogether from 
your own houses; that you should al- 
low none of those practices to exist 
within the range of your influence, by 
which brute animals are made to 
suffer pain, either for the mere amuse- 
ment of men, ‘or for the gratification 
of a pampered luxery. Lastly, they 
recommend it to you, both individu. 
ally and collectively, that in pursuing the 
objects of your association, you shou! 

display the greatest steadiness and 
calmness; especially that you should 
li every Instance, be on the surest 
grounds convinced of the existence of 
an evil, before you prefer acomplaint. 
‘There is such a thing as intemperance 
in benevolence, and the virtue may 
be degraded in the public estimation, 
and rendered fruitless in its efforts, 
by aunion with precipitancy: of judg- 
nent. Whilst the hope that the 
members of this society will keep 
themselves alive to the objects of the 
association, and omit no rational of 
manly mode of promoting those ob- 
jects, they also express the hope that 
no plan may be adopted which may 
carry with it a frittering of exertion, 
and which may justly subject the so- 
ciety to any portion of that reproach 
which many may, at the first hearing, 
be disposed to affix to it, the reproach 
vf being frivolous and vexatious. 
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E, Magennis, daughter of the late D. Ma- 
geanis, esq. of Annesvale. 

Mr. W. Gambie, to Miss Reid of Bel- 
fast. « 
Mr. Dailey of Armagh, to Miss Blair of 
Ballycastle. 

The Rev. James Strange Rutson, son of 
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the Bishep of Clonfert, to Miss Hessy Sin- 

claire, daughter of the late W. Sinclaire, 

esq. 

- Mr. J. Thompson of Londonderry, to 
Miss Kinkead, 

Deaths....Mr, J. Maine, of Belfast, 

Mrs, J.. Morris, wite of W, Morris, 
esq. of the Derry militia, 

Mr. J. Cochran of Armagh, 

Miss E, Campbeliof Armagh. 

Mr. W. Dinsmore of Murrow, county 

Donegall 
' At Magherafelt, Mrs. FE, Ashe, aged 75 
widow of the late Rev. T. Ashe, 

Mr. Herman Verdenhalm of London- 
derry. 

At Kilmore, on Friday the 15th instant 
in the 26th vear of his age, Richard Ken- 
nedy, M.D. son of the Rev. Toomas Ken- 
nedy of that place. Amidst the numbers 
who attended the funeral, there were few 
who seemed not ynore than usually af- 
fected. This solemn, this awful procession 
which speaks to man, telling him in the 
most impressive language, the vanity of 
ail buman pursuits, custom bas made a 
ceremony almost unconnected with one 
melancholy thought, in the uiinds of (he 
heedless multitude ; they laugh, they talk, 
and convey with a slow pace, the only 
sein blance of grief, to the silent tomb the 
remains of those whose hands were never 
extended to distress but to mitigate the 
pangs of the sufferer, whose eloquence was 
never exerted but in behalf of injured vir- 
tue, or to confer benefits on their fellow ci- 
tizens, and whose rectitude of principle 
made the vicious aghamed in their pre- 
sence, and respect virtne though they 
would not imitate their acts. 

At the funeralof Mr Richard Kennedy, 
people seemed to feel that awful sensation, 
which often strikes the most thoughtless, 
when they behold a young person convey- 
ed to the dark and silent tomb. Cut off 
in early youth, while pleasure dances be- 
fore, and the virtues alone appear, hope 
paints the picture uf futare days in the 
inost fascinating cvlours, but death with 
an indiscriminating hand sweeps over the 
canvas, and leaves a space for other 
painters and for another subject. 

In order to prepare himself for the pro« 
fession of physic, be studied with ardour 
in Dublin, Edinburgh, and London, the 
usnal departments of science, and in the 
Academic halls imbibed that taste for 
knowledge which led him over the moun- 
tain wilds of Scotland, Wales, and lie- 
jand. 

His knowledge of chemistry, minera- 
Jozy, and botany was extensive, and had 
the shaft of death spared him a few years, 
es country, and his friends might have 
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been pleased with hearing of his extend. 
ing fame, for truly may it be said that in 
him science has lost a sincere votary, and 
one well calculated to illustrate the natu- 
ral history of Llreland, a country so long 
neglected, aud so peculiarly mteresting to 
all who study the productions of nature, 


As a son, he displayed that attachment 
to his pareots which impressed apon the 
mind of the observer, the idea of a pee 
culiar amiability of disposition, a revers 
ence for their opivions, was his constant 
guide, 

Such was this young man, whom the 
hand of death has snatched from us, and 
were the feelings of a friend to whom the 
veil of modesty was lifted, allowed to float 
on the full tide of panegyric, much more 
might be said ia praise of this virtuous and 
enlightened character. 

** Deep is the sleep of the dead ; low 
their pillow of dust. No more shall he 
hear thy voice; no more awake at thy 
call. When shall it be morn in the grave, 
to bid the slumberer awake.” 

; LEINSTER. 

Marriages....T. Armstrong, esq. of Ale 
tavilla,Queeu’s county, to Miss Cornelius, 
daughter of Hepry Cornelius, esq. 

Mr. E. Smith, to Misy E. Tracy, both 
of Dublin. 

Thomas Taylor, esq. of Dublin castle, 
to Miss Rebecca Rogers, daughter of the 
Reve Wiiliam Rogers, late of St. Paul’s, 
Dublin. 

Z.D. Williams, esq. to Miss Mary 
Gibton, of Staffurd street, Dublin 

Mr. James Costigan, of South Great 
George’s-street, Dublin, to Miss Smyth of 
North King-street, 

At Gallen, King’s co. John Matthews 
Jessop, esq. to Miss Horn of Gallen. 

Deaths. ..Rev. Richard Joice, of St 
Patrick’s chapel hoase, Dublin. 

Miss Eliza Godgsun of Buckingham- 
street. 

Mrs. Willis, of Trinity-street, aged 63 

Mrs. Hay, wifeof David Hay, esq. de- 
puty barrack-master, Dubtin. 

At NorthCumberiand-stregt, Mrs. Ange 
Ford, widow of Roger Ford, eq. 

“ At Kilkenny, Mrs. Barton, widow of 
the late Johu Barton, esq. 

Mrs Mecum, aged 88, mother tg Mrs. 
Lord, Capel-street. 

At Leeson-street, Joseph Cooke, esq. 

MUNSTER. 

Marriages.,..Jacob Mark, esq. of Cork, 
to Miss Eliza Godfrey, danghter of Sir 
Wiliiam Godfrey, of Bushfield, coauty 
Kerry. 

James Fitzgerald Massey, esq, jun, to 
Miss Dunscombe, of Limerick. 

Nwo 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


from May 20, tli June 20, 1810. 

Sivce last Report, the weather nas heen veiy dy, and extremely unfavourable 
to vegetation ; the partial rains that have lately fallen have been of considerable 
use to the cops im several districts where they fill in any great Quantity, bot in 
some parts of the country, there has been so hitle ran, that the flax and com 
crops look cxtromely ill—the grass giourd has suffered much by the droughe, 
and some peope have been obliged to turn their cattie mio sthe meadows for 
want of other sustenance, the efiects of which, they wiil severely feel in the en- 
suing winter, but which might have been prevented by laying down a portion of 
their land in clover and rye grass, whieh would have furnished them = with an 
ample and tumely sujply of gteer food for thew cattle. 

As it is now pretty evident that the hay crops will be deficient, and the oats 
short, there is much reason to expect a scarcity of fodder,. the farmers eught 
therclore to be careful of their stiaw in the early part of the winter, to prevent 
as much as possibie the consequence of the want of it in sp ing. 

in several paris of the country, the wheat crops are coimnplamned of as being 
thin, and smali eared, the long continuance of dry eather immediately atter 
an exceeding wet spring, bound up the soil, and prevented the roots of the wheat 
from tellermg, or stooling as it is generally termed, and there is some reasons 
for thinking it will not prove as productive a crop, as its appearance at an earlier 
part olf the season gave groundsto expect; there 1s however some variety of senti- 
ment on the subject occas:oned by the different prospects in ditierent quarters of the 
country, 

A tew weeks more will enable us to decide with greater certainty on the general 
probable result. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


By late accounts from the United States of North America, we find that the non- 
intercourse act has been suspended by their legislature, except in the case of one of 
the belligerent powers rescinding their decrees, and then. it is to be in force against 
the ciher. ‘Thus for atime their ports are once more open, but how long this case 
may continue is involved in thst uncertainty, which by a series of mutual blunders has 
latterly characterized our political rglations with that country. _ If the free inter- 
course should continue, our merchants will eagerly avail themselves of an outlet 
for aur manufactuses, which have latterly been accumulating in warehouses, both at 
homeand abroad, with very smalldemand for them, The regular sales in linens 
have latterly been very smail, aud buyers have beea on the waich tor what in Lon.’ 
don, are technically denominated jobs, when the sellers are forced to sell at whatever 
prices the market willafford. Iu Ireland the cotton trade is in a state of the deepest 
depression, while in Great Britain it isin a state of greater activity, partly owing to 
their mofe blobe vicinity to the continent, aided by the large capitals of their mer- 
chants, by which the tabrics of cotton are forced into the continent of Europe, 
and even as report states, iato the very ciy of Paris, notwithstanding the prohibito- 
ry decrees of Bonaparte, wha is either unable to exclude them, or politicly winks at 
theiradmission. Another cause of the mere favourable state of the cotton manufac. 
ture in England and Scotland, may also be referred to their improved machinery, by 
which the cost of labour is abridged. It is asserted that many of their calicoes are 
wrought in double looms, and by this contrivance the labour of the weaver is much . 
more productive. 

The depressed state of our trade is evinced by the general joy at 
the partial reconciliation with America: if we are permanently ae SE 
from the heavy, pressure brought on through the system of commercial hostility, the 
over-burthened springs oftrade may be expected to resume in a degree some of their 
iormer clasticity,and enable us to bear fora time our enormous load of taxation, and 
the miny evils of our paper currency. Thus the day of reckoning may be delayed 
a little longer, but sooner or later im our commercial and political concerns a crisis ° 
may be expected, to which the prudent look forward, with anxiety and alarm— 
W'e have latterly been alarmed by private bankruptcies.. What may be the distresses 
attendant ona national catastrophe? | Like a wasting expense, of an improvident in- 
dividual, there has been in out public expenditure, much proc-e<) expense, and 
thoughess anticipation of future revenue. Weknow that t» run vrofusely in debt 
is the ruin of individuals, and may we not anticipate a similar tatai result to public 
prodigality? 
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In London, Liverpool, Dublin, Limerick, and many of our Commercial towns as 
well as in Belfast, failures have agitated the trading world. Like the overthrow of 
the flimsy materials of a house of cards, according to the simile of Sir Philip Francis, 
or like co the slight buildings of-a city, where one house props another, the crash has 
been exteasive, and some have fallen victims to the times, by faults not their owa.— 
But in comparison of the few brought down through the errors of others,. the ma- 
jority have fallen_by their own imprudence and carelessness. In addition to the causes 
of insolvency noticed in our last report, the wild and extravagant spirit of specula- 
tion, and the facility given to this disposition by the system of paper currency, it 
may now be added as another cause, that few are willing to accommodate themselves 
to the increasing pressure of the times and rigidly reduce their expenditure within 
their income. If this wise precaution is not timely taken, an uneasy, agonizing ap- 
pearame of show may be kept up, and independence, nay often honesty and strict 
integrity of principle may be sacrificed, before those on the second flvor, will 
bring their minds to remove to the third, and those of the third will consent to ex- 
change their lodgings for the garret. Yet such is the present-state arising from the 
weight of taxation, and the interruptions of trade, all which evils are resolvable into 
along protracted, and destructive war, that necessity imperious! y demands a reduction 
of expenses, »nd in many cases by acting ona diminished and contracted scale, to avoid 
the evils of poverty. Among the evils incident to this state the loss of a virtuous 
independence is the most to be depreciated, and against which the man of honour,in 
the just acceptation of that often abused word, should by every honést means in his 
power scrupulously guard himself and his family. 

To live within income, and thus to secure independence is our prime duty, and 
stands high in the catalogue of moral virtues, Let income be large or small, every 
one should live within it. We should not then meet with so many vendl states- 
men, and senators, desperately adventurous merchants, or overreaching tradesmen, 
The difficulties of pinching circumstances arising from, too great expences often 
drive statesmen to barter their votes and their consciences, to repair their impro- 
vidence, merchants to overtrade unnaturally, to force profits, to equalize expen-— 
diture. ‘They also introduce allthat petty warfare in our every day's intercourse, 
“‘ whose minute invasions vex the private scene,” and through the various grada- 
tions of society justify the remark of Dr. Johnson, that although he found man- 
kind more benevolent, yet they were less just than he expected, Nothing contri- 
butes more to adeparture from the rule of strict and delicate justice, than an 
indulgence in living above our means. 

Some shameful and disgraceful instances of forgery have lately appeared in the 
town of Belfast. In a commercial community this is a crime of great magnitude, 
and in our present situation, as to the extension of paper, the facilities and 
temptations to comu:'t it are greatly multiplied. Such practices not being sus- 
pected, were less liable to be detected in the first attempts. 

The Lagan Canal being now in the train to be improved by a company formed 
for that purpose, the a | obstructions to aa expeditious couveyance by it, may 
probably be soon removed. © Hitherto its benefits to the couatry have not been 
as extensive, as a trading and populous district ~equires. 5 * e 

On an application from the merchants of Belfast, they have Seen informed by the 
Board of Trade, that licences would be granted to expurt barill.. and potash to France, 
in vessels which bronght wheat from that country. . They cannot avail themselves 
of this Libérty in this country direcily, as there has been no importation of grain 
wanting here from France, and ic is said Bonaparte has ‘ately refused licences to 
export wheat, unless parc of the cargoes consists in wine and brandy. The en- 
tire system of licences ‘s a severe check on trade, and is an effect arising from the 
wretched plan of government interfering in the affairs of trade, by their Orders in 
Council. As licences are managed, they form a powerfpl engine in the hands of 
government, to extend their influence among the trading interests, and in London, 
they are often, it is asserted, made subservient to the purpose of securing parlia- 
mentary support tothe minisiers 2 Seal at , 

A committee of the house of commons have been investigating the present state 
Of the coinage and paper currency. They have given in a report which we have 
not yet seen, but we understand, they in opposition to the vote and inclination of 
the minister, who was a member of it, have recommended that after the spr? of two 
years, the national banks should pay their notes under £3 in specie, Toes this J ta 
of the bullion committee afford a glimpse of a return of gold in our currency? Or 
may we not rather expect that even if such areturn of guineas is practicable, minis- 
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terial finesse will previously to the period proposed frustfate so salufary a measure ? 

ic is supposed by many to more than doubtful, that our national banks have no 

tund of gold to answer the demand such a restoration of specie payments would re- 
wire. 

. Ex*__ge in Belfast has been this month about 8} for bills on London, and dis- 

count on bank-notes is now reduced to about 14 per cent. 


eo 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From May 20, tili June 20, 
Let no presuming, impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
THOMSON. 

Peruars the strongest deviaiion from the general laws of nature, is exhibited by 
the common Cuckoo, which visits us every Spring, and staying but afew months re- 
tires, after its monotonous call has aroused our attention to the progress of the sea- 
son, and raised our many conjectures to unravel her mysterious and unnatural con- 
duct. To every country boy it is well known that the cuckoo attaches to herself 
immediately after her arrival an attendant, and a nurse, but what is the cause of this 
attachment is yet unknown; the tit lark, the wag-tail, and the hedge sparrow, are 
most commonly the birds over whom this apparent magic spell is thrown, and who like 
human hirelings attend to this foster child with an assiduity uninterrupted by cares 
for their own offspring ; that this is the constant conduct of our cuckoos has been 
ascertained to be fact, by numerous, and well authenticated observations, but whe- 
ther more young are reared by this propensity of cuckoos than if they pursued the 
ways of other birds, or whether it is in order to allow the cuckoo to retire and propa- 
gate the species in other regions, during the course of our Northern Summer, has rot 
been ascertained ; certain it however is, that cuckoos are often to be found, even in 
the middle of September, but some naturalists say, that these are only the young birds 
of the season, the old ones having retired immediately after laying. 

May 21, Common Buck-bean (Menyanthus trifoliata) flowering. 

28, Yellow Pontic Azalea (Azalea Pontica) flowering. 

25, Common Herrings (Clupea Harengus) now caught on our coast. 

26, Fine leaved Peony (Peonia tenuifolia) Cluster Cherry (Prunus padus) 
Purple Lilac (Syringa Vulgaris) and bulbous meadow Crowfoot (Ranun- 
culus bulbosus) flowering. Ragwort Moth (Phalzna Jacobea) and Drop- 
wort Sphinx (Sphinx Filipendula) appearing. 

27, Red Campion (Lychnis Dioica) Yellow Pimpernel (Lysimachia nemorum) 
and common Hawthorn (Crategus Oxyacantha) flowering. 

28, Crimson flowered Peoay (Pceonia peregrina) flowering. 

90, Dwatf Sunflower (Cistus Helianthemum) and Hypericum Frutex (Spire 
Hypericifolia) flowering. 

$1, White Campion (Lychnis Vespertina) and Double White Narcissus (Nar-- 
cissus Poeticus) flowering. 

June 1, Three edged Garlick (Allium triquetrum) flowering. ' 

2, Silver-weed (Potentilla Anserina) Rusty leaved Nose bay (Rhododendron fer 
rugineum) Pontic Rosebay (Rhododendron Ponticum) Naked flowering up- 
right Honeysuckle (Azalea nudiflora) Yellow Poppy (Papaver Cambricum) 
and Oriental Poppy (Papaver Orier .e) flowering. 

$, Aconite leaved Cranesbill (Geranium Aconitifulios) and entire leaved Pao- 
ny (Peonia Corralina) flowering, ‘ 

4, Wall Hawkweed peeer m Murorum) Maritime Catchfly (Silene Mari- 
tima) and Ladies finger (Aa-hyllis vulnerari>* flowering. é 

5, Mouse ear Hawkweed (Liierac'um Pilosell:, Water Cresses (Sisymbrium 
Nasturtium) Flags (Iris Psc'ide Acorus) and Male Orchis (Orchis masculaj 
flowering. ; 

7, Water Viole ‘“lotteni lustris) in full flower. Irish Rose (Rosa Hi- 
bernica) Dar ed ihornless rose (Rosa pendulina Laburaum { Cytisus 
‘Laburnum) Common Purple Lilac (Syringa Vulgaris, var.) Persian Lilac 
(Syringa Persica} flowering. ‘ : rae 

10, Fox gloves (Digitalis purparea/ and Marsh Orchis /Orchis latifolia) flow- 
ering, i 

14, Striped barked broom /Spartum striatum) and yellow Rattle (Rhinanthus 

Crista Galli) flowering. 
15, Bulb bearing Lily (Lileum Bulbiferum) flowering. 
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17, Beautiful Cistus /Cistus formosus / andConnaught Heath (Menziesia Polifos 
lia of Jussieu) : 

18, Ovate leaved Phlox (Phlox ovata/ flowering 

19, Cuckoo /Cuculus Canorus) yet calling. 


SEE 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From May @0, tidd June 20, 

Witnin the memory of many inhabitants of Belfast, the Western shore 
of Belfast harbour was a hard sand, on which they could walk dry at low water 
(some old people say they used to go from the Point Fields to the White House 
point) the same places are now covered with deep mud, the only way of account: 
ing for this, is by the wind having driven for a series of vears, a large quantity 
of wreck in upon the shore, which, on putrifying, has produced the present mud. 
From observations on the winds for some years, it would appear that something’ 
like a periodical revolution takes place, and fiom the more than usual steadiness ot 
the wind towards rie Kast, driving in a strong surge, there is reason to bel eve 
many parts ot the shore will soon be free from the mud us before, tor sume paits 
this last season, are become visibly more sandy, 

May 21, . - « Wet, with hail and thunder, 


_ “ieee bey Wet morning, a fine day. 

@3, . .« + « Wet morning, middle dry, evening wet. 

24, sg 5 ae 

25, 3), . Fine dry days. 

June 1, 3 . Fine. 

4, . . « « Heavy showers, and some thunder in the morning. 
mB te 8 ot Pee 

6, 10, . «. Dark cold day. 

12, . + « « Heavy’shower in the evening. 

13, . « « « Light showers, 

14, 17, . «| Fine dry days, 

18, » « « Light sain. 

om . *., eee 

Gs" « . Fine. 


Notwithstanding the changes which have taken place, the Barometer has been 
almost stationa'y at 30 inches, 

‘The lowest stacc of the Thermometer was on the 22:1 of May, when it stood at 46 ; 
the rest of the time it was as high as usual for the season, the highest was on 
the morning of the 3d of June, when it steod at 63. 

The wind has had an Sasterly direction for the most part of our last period, 
being N.#.10; Si. 5; E.i 3 S.W.7; N.W. G times. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


ror JuLy 1810, 

On the first of the month we have new Moon atsix minutes past ten in the 
evening, but without producing an eclipse, 

Sth, She is under the first of the Lion, but past the line drawn though the 
third and first, and produced, She is directing her course under the body of the 
Lion, to the five stars in the triangle in the Virgin. 

10th, She is seen between the first of the Visyin, and the two first stars of 
the Balance, but nearest to the former star, above her is the tenth of the Virgin. 
At nine she is 62 deg. 40 min. fiom the first of the Lion, and 379 deg. trom 
Antares. . 

15th, She is on the Meridian at 19 min: past 11, PM. the small stars in the 
head of the Archer being under her, and the two fist stars of the Guat, two 
which she is directing her cou:se, being conside-‘ably to the Kast of hes At 
nine she is 68 deg. 28 min. from the first Pegasus, and BG ceg. 3 min from 
Antares. ; 

@uth, She rises under the four stars in the square, in the space between the lines, 
drawn thrugh the two eastern, and the two western of these stars and pioduced, 
but she dues not befure “sunrise, reacly the line drawn through the two eastern 
Stass, : 
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@4'h, She rises under the line bogween the first thice stars of the Ram, and 
the Piciades, but nearest tw the latter stars. 

3ist, We shail have new moon at eleven min. past ten, a M. but without pro- 
ducing an eclipse, as she is upwards of 4 deg. south ef the kcliptic. 

Mercury is a morning star duiing this month, being stationary on the second, 
and at his greatest elongation on the thirteenth, At first he is too near the ho- 
yizon to be visible, but for a few days betére, and after the thirteenth, he will 
arsest the atteation of the early riser, and give, with Jupiter, and = Aliebaran, 
brilliancy to the eastern sky. The moon passes him on the 30th. 

Venus is an evening star, and will be seen soon after suu-se', ia. the W.N,W, 
Her motion is direct through about 37 deg. being at first. mear to, but to the 
east of the Nebula, between the third and fourth of the Crab, and finishing her 
course under the second of the Lion, at a point between the 18th and 22d of 
this constcllation. ‘The moon passes her on the fourth. 

Mars is a morning star, too near the sun to be visible till towards the latter 
end of the month, when he wi:l catch the attention of a few observers, being 
then under the two first stars of the Twins, ‘Lhe moon passes him on the Ist. 

Jupiter is a morning star, increasing his duration above the horizon, before sun-rise 
every morning His motion is divect through above 5}dez. aud he passes early 
in. this month, the line between the Pleiades, and the first ot the Whale, being 
very considerably nearer to the former stars. ‘The moon passes bim on the @5th, 

Saturn passes our meridian at 55 qin. past none on the first, and at 38 min past eight, 
on the i9th, his motion is retrograde throu-h 1g deg, Whente its on the merdian on the 
fost, we may perceive below him, Antares to the west; and the groupe formed bv him, 
Anta:es, and the second star ot the Scorpian, will, by almost imperceptib'e varia- 
tions every night, show the slow motion of this. planet. The moon passes him 
on the 13th, 

Herschell is an evening star, and we shall be guided to -him by the first of the 
Balance, and as he is stationary on the 17th, we cannet fail of discovering bim 
to the west of this star, frou which he is slowly receding. ‘The moon passes him 


on the ilth, 
ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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ERRATA. 
VOL. 3, PAGE 311. 
Col. 1, 1. 25, for Kittaeo read Kittaco. Col. 2, 1.55, Spyracna read Sphyrcena, 
Gymothorae read Gyuinothrax. 37, Orikotschi read Okikotschi. 
88, Fistulari rea? Fistularia. 40, Firasi somber réad Firaasi somber. 
45, Verspertilis read Vespertilio. 
44, novo read nova. VOL. 4. 
Cal. 2, d. 2, Plueronectes read Pleuronectes. 
7, Araeabu read Aracabu.. Page 441, 1.23, Goldfishes read Goldfish. 
10, Koosa read Koosu, 334, Ist col. 241lr line, for dJarcencier” 
11, Priste read Pristi. larcenics...Page 371, 9d col. 11th line, 
22, Jaina read Jaino. fer Hestalgia tead Nostalgia, 


$3, amma reed arinata. 
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Tubitha Simple’s letter 25 
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